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Recessional 


the world. What other occasion than the crowning of a British 

monarch could bring together from the ends of the earth people 
of every race and every creed, of every colour and every culture— 
Gurkha soldiers, sheikhs from Trucial Oman, warriors from the 
Solomon Islands, Red Indian chiefs, African emirs, Sudanese 
tribesmen, all to mix with their feathers and turbans and robes and 
saris in the vast metropolitan crowds ? Nor is the impression they have 
helped to make of London’s universality simply a matter of physical 
presence. The Coronation has filled the imagination of all America 
and most of Europe. It is as though the Queen were not only a 
symbol of unity for her own peoples, but a wider symbol of community 
between free peoples everywhere. No trick of publicity could have 
created a world-wide explosion of absorbed interest if profound human 
emotions were not at work. Let London, then, accept its honour and 
enjoy its role. For a week, it has. been the capital city of the free. 

But now decorations, floodlights, bonfires and parades will soon be 
memories. And what will be left behind after the most glorious 
festival this century has seen ? The question is not a frivolous one. 
London and indeed all Britain have received a tremendous psycho- 
logical stimulus, but one that could work for evil as well as for good. 
To be the centre of the world’s attention and to receive the homage 
of so many nations could give just the extra margin of pride, con- 
fidence and effort needed to set in motion the much-heralded but 
still awaited new Elizabethan age. 

But equally, the preoccupation with a British occasion of so many 
millions could confirm the most dangerous trend in postwar Britain— 
the tendency to look inwards, to concentrate upon London’s problems 
from a London point of view, to indulge in maladive self-attention, to 
sit brooding with introverted hypochondriac eye upon the disorder 
of the British body economic. If the magnificence of the Coronation 
serves only to increase Britain’s instinctive turning in upon itself, if 
the sincerity of the world’s interest is mistaken for a willingness to 
treat Britain.as a permanent pensioner, then the new Elizabethan 
age will never dawn. 

In the midst of the triumphs of these days, when prime ministers 
from the four corners of the earth ride in procession before their 
Queen and the rulers and flags and regiments of a score of Common- 
wealth countries join in the general homage, it is hard to remember 
what a testing time must lie ahead for these nations linked together 
by the headship of the Queen. The first phase of Empire has long 
since passed ; given the desire to trade and the power to back the 
trader, that first phase of acquisition did not impose any too great 
strain. The second phase—the transformation from a centrally 
controlled empire to a commonwealth of independent states—is all but 
over ; and where it still has stages to run, their goal is decisively set. 


Fi: a dazzling week, London has seemed to be the capital of 


This phase, too, given benevolent realism at the centre and vigour at the 
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circumference, has not in most places ’ presented 
impossible tasks to statesmanship. But the third phase 
has opened—the phase in which, with links only of 
common interest and common sentiment, the infinely 
variegated community of the Queen’s peoples has to be 
held together over the years. The difficulties of this 
phase are really daunting, just as driving a coach and 
six needs infinitely more skill than hacking on a single 
horse. Nor, in this case, can the shafts and reins be 
made of anything heavier than spun silk. In this 
crowning but most arduous phase, the mood and skill 
of Britain will be decisive. 

There is no other possible centre of co-ordination. 
No other conductor is conceivable to the great orchestra 
of independent realms and races. If the initiative for 
Commonwealth policies is not taken regularly in 
London, it can only come most fitfully from anywhere 
else. It follows that the first requirement is for this 
island realm itself to recover some of the imaginative 
vigour that has been missing in these recent years, to 
awake from what to many people has seemed to be a 
stupor of spiritual exhaustion. Unless there is 
a re-invigoration, a recapture of initiative here at home, 
at the centre, there cannot in any real sense be a 
Commonwealth of nations throughout the world 
associated with the British name. 

But island vigour, though essential, is not by itself 
sufficient. If it implied an attempt to return towards 
comination of the Commonwealth from London, it 
would destroy more than it fostered. With initiative 
there must go a sensitive imagination. There is a world 
of difference between imaginative initiative and inter- 
vention. Imagination implies the capacity to see 
Commonwealth interests from a wider than a purely 
British angle, it implies a constant readiness to go out 
and consult with Commonwealth colleagues, it implies 
a steadiness of interest in their problems and a sustained 
effort to relate them to the general picture of the 


Temptations 


S ENATOR TAFT, for all his sincerity and periodic 
good sense, is becoming the Mephistopheles of the 
Auantic alliance. When he and his friends speak with 
such appalling frankness of how much better American 
policy would work if the United States could “go it 
alone,” they raise echoes not only among their own 
people but in almost every nation of the free world. 
There are Taftites everywhere : French Taftites who 
believe in a strong France and an understanding with 
Russia, or resign themselves to a weak France and 
neutrality towards Russia ; German Taftites who believe 
that Germans, left to themselves, could reunite their 
country and make their own terms with Moscow; 
Scandinavian Taftites who see security in a neutral bloc 
of their own ; British Taftites who say—even if they do 
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Commonwealth. In concrete terms, it implies tha 
British politicians must not always expect their 
Commonwealth colleagues to come te London ty 
discuss their problems. It implies conferences tha 
are held not only in London but in other Common. 
wealth capitals; it implies regarding the office of 
Secretary of ,State for Commonwealth Relations as 
something more than a convenience of Westminster 
politics ; it requires a radical reconsideration of the role 
of the civil service in Commonwealth relations. Anq 
since it cannot be expected that Westminster and 
Whitehall will adjust themselves to the needs of the 
Elizabethan Commonwealth without some movement 
in public opinion, the new phase that isopening requires 
greater interest by the people of this island in the world- 
wide community of which they are at present the 
surprisingly indifferent core. A people aware of their 
kinship with the associated realms will not grudge their 
Queen to them or stand in the way of those longer royal 
“ progresses” through the Commonwealth and even 
those periods of royal residence in other dominions 
which will surely become the strongest link of 
Commonwealth sentiment in the years to come. 

A Commonwealth always remarkable for its flexibility 
is now to be put to its most trying test. Of success or 
failure, only one certain thing can be said today. 
Achievement depends first of all upon a sloughing off 
of the recent mood of introspection and self-concern. 
There will be no imagination without interest, no 
generosity without the desire to Know and learn. If 
the Coronation has stirred in British minds the sense 
of how wide is the community to which they belong, 
the first necessary movement of imagination may be 
very near. But if London’s festivities have only 
anchored it more firmly in self-interest and self- 
absorption, then, however magnificent, however moving, 
this week’s pageant of Commonwealth may be the last 
of its kind. 


of Taftism 


not entirely believe—that Britain in the Commonwealth 
can stand alone as a world power and snap its fingers 
at Congress and the dollar gap. They are, like butter- 
flies, creatures of spring and summer; when the sun 
shines from Moscow they dart and hover gracefully in 
all directions, tempting the bored and the discontented 
to pursue them. When it is winter in Moscow they are 
forgotten. 

The power of the Senator outside his own country 
lies in the lead that he can give to thinking that looks, 
on the surface, courageous and realistic but is in fact 
defeatist and sentimental. The United Nations, he said 
a week ago in Cincinnati, does not in fact prevent aggres- 
sion. Such strength as the free world possessed was 
embodied in Nato, an old-fashioned military alliance 
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which had the defect of involving American infantry 
in the defence of Europe. If negotiations for a truce in 
Korea failed, “then let England and our other allies 
know that we are withdrawing from all further peace 
negotiations in Korea.” It was foolish of the Americans 
to attempt to fight the Russians or the Chinese on the 
continent; that kind of defence was a job for allies. 
Asians should fight Asians, Europeans should resist 
Europeans, and Americans should be content with their 
bombers, their carriers and their Marines. In each of 
these ideas there is something tempting—the tempta- 
tion of a quick and easy way to national independence 
and security, the illusion that western governments 
could have freedom of choice to negotiate or arm or to 
do business independently of one another. It. is a 
temptation that Stalin’s successors, by a few deft 
gestures, have enhanced to the point where it seems to 
have attractions even for the British Prime Minister. 


* 


It is. natural that the Republicans, impatient with the 
costly deadlock in Korea and impatient with the 
restraints and advice imposed on them by America’s 
alliances, should attack the policies of their predecessors 
and the commitments they entered into. It is natural, 
too, that they should ask how long those Democratic 
policies must be maintained and to what final solution 
they lead. Yet, the fact that stands out in the present 
situation is that so much of what was done by Mr 
Marshall and Mr Acheson was right and successful. 
They planned to get strength from which to negotiate ; 
they set up deterrents to aggression far more powerful 


than anything the United Nations could provide ; they . 


worked patiently, stubbornly and coolly to frustrate the 
main aim of Soviet policy which is, and always will be, 
to keep the free world divided. 

It is forgotten now how dangerous that policy seemed 
at the time to so many people, who warned Mr Acheson 
that by proposing German rearmament, by bringing 
Turkey into Nato, by limiting east-west trade, he was 
merely provoking the Russians into attack. And it is 
also overlooked now that the gestures from Moscow 
that followed Stalin’s death—actions which suggest a 
certain nervousness in the Kremlin, if not actual fear— 
are as much the effect of the western counter-offensive 
in the cold war as of events in the Soviet Union which 
we can only half understand. Is it merely coincidence 


that these gestures were made as power changed hands 


in Washington, as the moves towards west European 
integration approached their climax, as the full burden 
of rearmament by the West was revealing itself ? And 
is it mere chance that Stalin, in the last months of his 
life, saw the Communist parties of western Europe in 
disarray, collective security against aggression working 
as it has never worked before, and the satellites of 
eastern Europe clearly suffering far more than the 
allies, of western Europe from the restriction of trade 
in vital raw materials and capital equipment ? 

It is impossible to believe that Senator Taft and his 
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friends do not understand or do not know these facts, 
or that they have forgotten the part played by their late 
colleague Senator Vandenberg in bringing them about. 
Likewise it is impossible to believe that men like 


‘General de Gaulle, the French Socialist leaders, the 


German neutralists and the men around Mr Aneurin 
Bevan are ignorant or stupid. It may be in their political 
interest to decry the successful Bevin-Acheson policies, 
but there is a limit beyond which they cannot fly in 
the face of the facts. If they find it pays to echo, each 
group in its own way, the temptations of Taftism, then 
it is because there are in each nation interests, motives, 
aspirations which have not yet accepted the closeness 
and permanence’of the Atlantic alliance. The American 
isolationist has his counterpart in the French nation- 
alist ; the German nationalist has his counterpart on the 
back benches of the Conservative and Labour parties. 
All refuse to admit that the central problem of interna- 
tional politics has changed and that security—and pros- 
perity, too—henceforth lies in the working of regional 
groups which demand from each national government 
some restraint on its freedom to do what it likes. The 
European who resents what he calls American domina- 
tion is in very much the same mood as the American 
who resents what he calls the timidity and caution of his 
country’s allies. He is attracted to nationalism because 
he finds the price of internationalism higher than he 
had bargained for ; having accepted the protection of 
the Atlantic Community because he felt frightened, he 
wants to contract out of its obligations now that he feels 
less frightened. 
* 


-» In the past these crises of misunderstanding have 


Sean-overcome—by the voice of reason in the United 
States, by frank argument in the House of Commons, 
by the sheer pertinacity of a Schuman or an Adenauer 
and, above all, by the stubborn unfriendliness of Stalin. 
Now it is less certain that these antidotes will work. The 
voice of reason has been slow fo make itself heard in 
Washington ; Sir Winston Churchill has taken up an 
attitude which suggests, even if it does not in fact mean, 
that he might, if the worst came to the worst, “ go it 
alone”; M. Schuman is out of the arena and Dr 
Adenauer has done, for the moment, all that he can do. 
And in Moscow there is an obvious resolve to be con- 
ciliatory on those matters that might divide the allies, 
and to be stubborn on those matters in which they have 
clear common interests. The state of the alliance is 
critical and nothing that has happened in these last 
hopeful weeks should be allowed to obscure the fact. 
Yet if one thing is certain, it is that this same alliance 
is and must be the sheet anchor of policy in every one of 
its members—and that everybody knows it. Even in the 
United States, where the absurdity of going it alone is 
not self-evident, the voice of reason has had no very 
great difficulty, at each reprise of the great debate, in 
deciding the issue in favour of the policy of co-operation. 
And if this is so in America, how infinitely much 
more so is it among the European members of the 
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alliance. Those who play with the notion of going it 
alone do so only in what they believe to be the security 
that they will not be called upon to do so. If Britain 
were ever left in reality to go it alone, everybody in the 
whole spectrum of politics, save only the pacifists and 
the Communists, would be desperately frightened. 
Nobody wants 1940 back again. 

Is it not therefore time to insist that everybody should 
pay a small price in verbal currency for the immense, 
the incomparable boon that the alliance repre- 
sents? This is not to suggest that anybody should 
suppress his genuine feelings, but that he should try to 
relate them to the main object of foreign policy, which 
is to maintain the alliance. Let there-be no less blunt- 
ness in pointing out how others are endangering the 
alliance, but a little more thought on what we could do 
to sustain it. It is, for example, very easy to point out 
the stupidities, the blindness, the selfishness of Senator 
Taft’s views—and let that by all means be done. But 
let there also be an effort to understand why he seems 
to so many Americans to be right, and instead 
of exacerbating the differences that make his. appeal 
dangerous, to think what could be done to reduce them. 
This is not a moment for Americans to concentrate on 


Dr Adenauer 


C= has now begun in the German 
Federal Republic for the momentous general 
election that is to be held next September. The election 
is the first since the Federal Republic was established 
in 1949, and will decide whether the course set by Dr 
Adenauer and his Minister of Economics, Dr Erhard, 
is to be pursued. For four years, Dr Adenauef has 
governed in the knowledge that he could not be un- 
seated, owing to the provisions of the temporary con- 
stitution framed in 1949. It may, or may not, in future 
be desirable for a German Chancellor to have this 
security of office ; but in the hands of Dr Adenauer it 
has certainly proved a blessing for Europe. He has used 
it in a determined effort to change the whole trend of 
Germany’s development from a nationalist, predatory, 
eastward-looking power, dominated by Prussia, and 
without a real friend in the 
world, into a firm base for 
a free, federated Western 
Europe. The division of 
Germany g-ave Dr 
Adenauer the chance to 
use his power in. this 
direction ; but four years 
are too short a time to 
accomplish so great a mis- 
sion. 

What are the chances 
that Dr  Adenauer’s 
Christian - Democratic 


Free Democratic Party 
Deutsche Partei 


Social Democratic P. 


Commé@nist Party 
Independents 


DIVISION OF SEATS IN THE BUNDESTAG 
Christian-Democratic Union and Christian Social 


. Federal Union (including Centre Party) 


* Including 5 from Berlin. 
t Including 9 from Berlin. 
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telling other Americans how stupid the British arc ; or 
for the British to vie in finding methods of ridiculing 
the views of Congress. It is a moment for remembering 
the real risk that we shall all hang separately. 

There will be those who think such an attitude js 


mere moral cowardice. There will be those who will 


call it sacrifice of principle to refrain from shouting ‘heir 
own particular views from the house tops. There wil] 
be those who think it their duty to accuse the Britis) of 
wanting to lose the cold war or the Americans of wanting 
to start the hot. All these, in democracies, are within 
their rights. The point is whether they are wise to 
exercise their right of mutual abuse. Let them, one and 
all, in every country, stop to ask themselves one 
question: in what form can the free nations hope in 
the future to co-exist peacefully and safely with the 
Russian-Chinese bloc, powerful already and growing 
more powerful each year ahead ? It is not a matter of 
tiding over five or ten years, but of finding the means 
of co-operation imposed by the prospects of the next 
half-century. The surest way to disarm Senator Taft 
is not to try to shout him down but to try to understand 
him. That is by far the more difficult task of the iwo, 
But it is likely to be the more effective. 


and the Parties 


party will be given another four years’ mandate ? 
One factor is still uncertain. This is the new 
electoral law, which has been drafted by the govern- 
ment but not yet passed by the Bundestag ; it is, there- 
fore, not yet clear how far the scales are, in the fashion 
now current all over the Continent, to be weighted in 
favour of the present coalition. It is, however, already 
certain that the parties of the present government— 
Christian-Democrats, Free Democrats and Deutsche 
Partei—will not enter the elections on a combined list. 
It is not, therefore, a foregone conclusion that the 
Christian-Democrats, if they again emerge as the 
strongest party, will look to their present partners to join 
them in the government. There are, indeed, many 
politicians who would prefer to see a bargain struck 
between the Christian-Democrats and the Socialists, 
even though the price 
would be — disastrously 
high, namely, Dr 
Adenauer’s retirement and 
an opposition conducied 
by extremists. 

As the big parties enter 
the campaign, it can be 
seen that they are divided 
on two broad issues. These 
are the conflict between 
free. enterprise . and 
socialism (in which, in its 
German version, must be 
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incorporated the trade unions’ claims to equal manage- 
ment of the country’s private and public enterprises) ; 
and the dispute over the treati ing up the European 
Defence Community, reshaping Western Germany’s 
relations with the occupation powers, and creating the 
Coal-Steel community, On a mass of other questions, the 
main electoral programmes vary only in emphasis. All 
the parties are anxious to attract the votes of former 
Nazis, though without being branded as ultra- 
nationalist. The Deutsche Partei takes the lead on the 
right, championing former Nazi party members, and the 
Social-Democrats are to the left on these matters ; but 
the moral leadership rests with the Christian-Democrats 
under the strong religious influence of Dr Adenauer. 

In economic and social issues, the predominantly 
Catholic Christian-Democrats stand in the centre 
between the fiercely anti-socialist Free Democrats and 
the Socialists. The philosophy of the Christian-Demo- 
crats tends towards partnership between capital and 
labour, and they have sponsored a proposal for part- 
ownership by the workers in the firms that employ them, 
with the double purpose of providing an alternative ‘to 
the trade unions’ demands and also, by a wide dispersion 
of share holdings, of undermining the socialist doctrine 
that all private industrial property is wicked. The 
Christian-Democrats have a left wing which is not 
opposed to a form of public ownership for basic indus- 
tries. In action, however, the Government of which the 
Christian-Democrats are the senior partner has cham- 
pioned private enterprise and restricted the economic 
power of the state to the minimum. In this it sees eye 
to eye with its coalition partners, the Free Democrats. 


* 


The Social-Democrats, in deference to the general 
unpopularity of State control, have watered down their 
programme of nationalisation, which now includes only 
the basic industries. The party is no longer Marxist, 
but attempts to appeal to the middle-class and to the 
craftsmen as well as to the workers. It supports a 
planned economy with State direction of investment, 
and at the same time promises that self-financing hy 
business enterprises will be encouraged. Its hostile 
attitude to dividends and shareholders brings it into 
direct opposition to the current effort to raise capital 
in the public market. It advocates full employment, 
together with increased expenditure on housing and 
relief to all and sundry. The mixture is the familiar 
one of most pre-election Socialist programmes and sug- 
gests that a Social-Democrat government in Germany 
would be better suited to a period of depression than 
(0 the present comparative prosperity. Whatever 
happens in the elections after next, the Socialists will 
in the coming campaign be handicapped by the fact 
that the country has made its astonishing recovery, and 
workers are earning higher real wages than before the 
war, under the system of free enterprise and inter- 
national liberalism created by the present government. 

On the issue of the European treaties, the picture is 
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somewhat confused by the fact that the term “ united 
Europe ” is good form in Germany today, and is used 
by everyone, from genuine western federalists to neo- 
Nazis. But it can be said: that only the Christian- 
Democrat Party is a really firm and explicit advocate 
of the present European treaties as a series of practical 
and realistic steps towards western European federa- 
tion. From the start these treaties have had their 
strongest support in Bonn, and the Federal Minister of 
Economics, Dr Erhard, is now maintaining the German 
lead by pressing for a fully free market in all west Euro- 
pean goods, together with co-ordinated fiscal policies 
and convertibility of currencies. Though Dr Adenauer’s 
party is the main champion of a United Europe, within 
the coalition, the fact should not be under-estimated 
that individual leaders among their partners are also 
forthright in the belief that Germany—West Germany 
first and all Germany later—must be integrated with 
the West. 
* 


The Free Democratic Party is in the throes of a 
struggle between its liberal, internationalist wing, led 
by its chairman and Federal Vice-Chancellor, Herr 
Bliicher, and the nationalist group in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, which has continued to argue that a political 
home must be offered to former Nazis, even after*the 
exposure by the British of the ways in which the former 
head of Dr Goebbels’s Ministry, Naumann, and his 
associates, were infiltrating the party. A conference 
of the party will shortly decide whether the nationalist 
“ German programme ” of the right wing, which con- 
tains no reference to west European federation, shall 
be adopted for the elections, in place of the much more 
liberal programme sponsored by the branches in Ham- 
burg and South Germany. The chance of defeat for 
the nationalist section has grown since evidence has 
convinced the Minister of Justice (who is a member 
of the party) that the Naumann circle were indeed 
dangerous company for a democratic party to keep. 

The Deutsche Partei, the third and smallest of the 
present coalition government, is, by and large, more 
nationalist in outlook than the Free Democrats as a 
whole (as distinct from their right wing). It has many 
former Nazis in its ranks and demands an end to all 
discrimination against those of them who support the 
present state. Recently, it led the way in claiming the 
“right to the homeland ” of refugees from the former 
German territories, including East Prussia and the 
Sudetenland. Though saving phrases about “ united 
Europe ” are thrown in to such claims, there can be no 
doubt about the strong revisionist spirit inside the 
Deutsche Partei. It has adopted the black, white and 
red colours of Imperial Germany, and might some day 
assume the mantle of Hugenberg’s Deutsch-Nationale 
Partei, which, by concluding a pact with the Nazis, 
paved the way for Hitler to seize power. 

The Social-Democrats proved themselves in the 1949 
elections to be the second largest party. Since the 
death of its implacable leader, Dr Schumacher, the 
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party has mellowed in its internal policy and still more 
in the language it holds. But the party programme 
still declares uncompromising opposition to the Western 
treaties and to the Coal-Steel Community, on the 
giounds that they discriminate against Germany and 
stand in the way of the country’s reunification. The 
party also attacks the government for its. weakness in 
the Saar question, arguing that any arrangement with 
France compromises Germany’s claim to the lost lands 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. Though the SPD has 
adopted this strongly patriotic party line, two points 
need to be stressed about the German Socialists. They 
stand staunchly for a democracy of a western type, and 
for all their emphasis on German reunion (by which, 
incidentally, they stand to gain as a party) they will 
never accept a Soviet offer of reunion that does not give 
a complete guarantee of free elections. The Socialists 
remain, as always, the Communists’ most hated and 
formidable enemy. Furthermore, the present Social 
Democratic party does not reject in principle either the 
rearmament of Germany or a west European federa- 
tion. It proposes as an alternative that Germany should 
take part in a general, loose system of collective security 
and political collaboration, including Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. Fearful of too strongly 
Catholic and Conservative influences, the Social Demo- 
crats denounce the “ Little Europe” of Dr Adenauer, 
Signor de Gasperi and—when he was in office—of M. 
Schuman. If their statements mean what they seem to 
imply, the Socialists, if in power, would work for 
German unity first, and secondly for a German national 
army inside an enlarged Brussels pact. Dr Adenauer’s 
vision of a new age of Franco-German collaboration 
would fade, perhaps for ever. 


* 


In 1949, the coalition parties and the Socialists had 
the field to themselves. Since then, the so-called 
Refugee party, now named the All-German bloc, has 
risen in prominence, and is now in a position to make 
terms for supporting either the Socialists or the 
Christian-Democrats in the next Federal government. 
Dr Adenauer secured the votes of this party for the 
European treaties, but its policy must be regarded with 
misgiving. Any future government that has to rely on 
its votes will probably be committed to press Germany’s 
claims for the return of the Oder-Neisse territories. 


The numerous small parties are not likely to attract 
much support in the September poll. This applies to 
the Communists, who still demand somewhat forlornly 
mass action to overthrow the Bonn regime, and may be 
banned in consequence. It applies still more to the 
“National Rally” formed by an elderly ex-Chancellor, 
Dr Wirth. Despite its weakness, this rally has the 
blessing of the Soviet German government. More dan- 
gerous to the cause of the European Defence Com- 
munity, because it denounces both Eastern and Western 
German rearmament, is the neutralist party led by a 


Cena 
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Herr Heinemann, who holds high office in the Evange- 
lical Church, and by Frau Wessel, a former leader of 
the small Centre party. The Heinemann-Wesse! 

has sufficient support ‘to have attracted Communist 
denunciation for splitting the ranks of the opponents of 
the European Defence Community. 


On the whole, it -will be seen, the coalition parties 
form a very powerful force in support of the European 
treaties. Moreover, the chances for a government 
victory are enhanced by comparative prosperity and the 
Germans’ habit of voting for a regime in power, as long 
as it shows itself to be strong. Dr Adenauer’s 
personal prestige has grown since his recent visit to 
the United States. Instead of being regarded by many 
as a satellite of the victors, the Chancellor is now seen 
to be a national leader who has restored the status of 
the Federal Republic. . It is increasingly realised that, 
with an army, inside or outside a European force, 
Germany will be able to play a still more important 
role in World affairs. Former critics of the Chancellor 
who prophesied that ratification of the treaties by 
Germany might well bring a Russian attack have been 
silenced by the fact that Soviets were more conciliatory 
after the ratification than before. With a modicum of 
conciliation from the French on the question of the 
Saar, it is therefore likely that Dr Adenauer would be 
given another four years in which to turn the course of 
German history to the benefit of the world. 


Rumours of War 


Now, menacing as is the aspect of affairs in the East, 
we do not expect the peace to be broken, if Turkey is 
firm, and if her allies are prompt, decisive, and united in 
their action ;—since it is the characteristic of Russian 
diplomacy to be as pliant as it is encroaching, and always 
to recede before a resolute front and an enterprise of 
doubtful and hazardous result. Russia never abandons 
a design, but is always ready to postpone it, if need be, 
ull a more convenient season ; she is as patient as she is 
pertinacious ; and will never risk her plum by endeavour- 
ing to gather it before it is ripe. The question, therefore, 
whether she will now persist in her demands, will depend 
entirely on the nature and degree of the resistance she 
may meet with: this resistance will be measured by the 
unbending determination and bold attitude which the 
Sultan may display ; and this, again, will in the main 
depend upon the cordial and united aid on which he may 
be authorised to rely from France and England.... But 
this is not the only dispute which threatens te disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe. The insolent and overbearing 
conduct of Austria to Piedmont and to Switzerland has 
led to a withdrawal of Ambassadors and a cessation of 
diplomatic intercourse with both those states. She has 
long been seeking an occasion of quarrel, and at length 
seems resolved to make it.... Both in the East and in 
the West, then, a case has arisen to test—prospectively at 
least—the fidelity of England and France to their several 
engagements, their power of sincere and cordial co-opera- 
tion, and the courage, vigour, and capacity of their 
respective Governments. 


- 


The Cronomist 


June 4, 1853 
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‘Citizens of Colour 


1 presence of so many visitors from Common- 
wealth countries at this time is a reminder that the 
Commonwealth is in no small degree the product of 
interchanges of peoples ; migration is not, and should 
not be, a one-way traffic. Britain has always been a 
country of settlement as well as of emigration. This 
inter-weaving continues, but there is now a conspicuous 
new thread in the pattern: in many big provincial 
cities, as well as in the seaports, there have recently 
grown up coloured communities, mainly of West 
Indian and West African origin. 

In the past Britain has absorbed immigrants mainly 
in the top or middle strata of society. Not to be fanciful 
about Normans or Huguenots, it is still true to say that 
Canadians, South Africans, Australians, and even 
Americans who have taken up permanent residence 
here have come because Britain offers economic oppor- 
tunities for administrative, commercial, artistic, scien- 
tific and professional talent, in precisely the way that 
the countries of overseas settlement offered oppor- 
tunities for personal betterment to British farmers or 
artisans, This is partially true even of the settlers who 
have come here from the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth ; there are over a thousand Indian 
doctors, for example, on the British medical register. 

With West Indians and Africans the case is quite 
different. Apart from students, whose sojourn is short, 
they are drawn by the standard of living offered at 
working-class level. It is true that many have been 
misled by false ideas about the ease of getting high pay, 
and that a sense of disappointment pervades many 
coloured communities. But even when employment 
is chancy the standard of welfare is superior to anything 
experienced in their own countries ; unemployment 
assistance is often better than a job at home. 

Before the war, small coloured communities were 
well established in such ports as Cardiff, and their 
offspring had reached the third generation. They 
increased slowly by immigration and by marriage with 
British women, They were poor, especially subject to 
unemployment, concentrated in single slum districts, 
and attached to the seagoing community. In the war, 
however, there were jobs for all, and coloured troops 
from the colonies received a vivid if fallacious picture 
of British working-class comfort. and security. After 
the war, settlers began to arrive on the strength of the 
reports thus widely spread ; in conditions of overfull 
employment, they got fairly good jobs at good pay. In 
other ways they met discouragement, but inflation in 
Britain and the growth of floating populations in the 
colonies produced the conditions for a steady flow. The 
number of fare-paying passengers has been about 2,000 
to 2,500 a year, supplemented by some hundreds of 


stowaways and of seamen taking their discharge in 
Britain, : 


The fare from the West Indies is £70 to £100, so 
that immigrants have not come, in the main, from the 
poorest and least literate class. Many West Indians put 
their capital into the enterprise. Some stowaways are 
illiterates from West Africa who find it hard to adjust 
themselves to British life and have scant command of 
the language. But to balance them, there are many 
West Africans who were originally sent by relatives or 
tribal authorities as “students,” but whose money has 
run out, or who find academic standards in Britain 
beyond their powers ; they stay and work rather than 
face their sponsors again without a certificate or diploma 
to show for the money spent on them. 

All, however, share the experience of disappoint- 
ment: the unofficial “students” at the hands of uni- 
versities or technical colleges, the illiterates from 
unfamiliar surroundings, the fare-paying passengers 
from lack of skilled jobs. Virtually all have to come 
down to unskilled and often casual work, because even 
if they call themselves carpenters or joiners at home, 
their apprenticeship and qualifications are not such as 
any British craft union would recognise. Most join the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. 


* 


The employment exchanges have certainly been 
indefatigable in their interests. The railways have taken 
them as porters and track maintenance gangers ; the 
post office has taken some as postmen. Private 
employers vary in their attitude, but many have been 
induced to try coloured workers and found them satis- 
factory. They work well alongside white workers, 
though most employers prefer to keep them in the 
minority ; as their number rises, jealousy begins to 
manifest itself. The work available to them remains 
relatively unskilled, and few have proved capable of 
benefiting from training. Labour exchanges note the 
greater readiness of coloured workers to change em- 
ployers ; their preference is for an easy-going, casual 
existence. 

It might be thought that Britain, with a tendency to 
be short of manpower (and to export it), should find 
this source of labour welcome. But in fact there is no 
shortage of unskilled labour. It is skilled labour, or 
semi-skilled labour which requires a period of training, 
that is in demand. To meet these shortages—where 
local unions permit—European immigrants who are, 
or can be, trained are far more suitable, and, as aliens, 
can be controlled. The coloured peoples do not meet 
the shortage of coal miners, of agricultural workers, or 
of domestic workers. 

These circumstances have greatly contributed to 
their tendency to coalesce into distinct oan 
instead of being. scattered through the population : 
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becoming merged with it, as for example did the Irish 
navvies in the last century. Though they make use of 
all the facilities of the welfare state, especially employ- 
ment exchanges and national assistance, they run their 
own friendly societies and other organisations. This 
is thought necessary because of the difficulty of getting 
accommodation, which indeed exists, just as colour 
prejudice exists ; but the first is faced by many other 
people and the second is magnified by lively myth- 
mongering. But whether it is necessary or not, the 
upshot is that miniature “ Harlems ” have grown up in 
many big towns. They are largely run by coloured 
landlords, and their concentrated exoticism makes the 
local population increasingly aware of the frontiers of 
colour. 

It is an unfortunate development. No distinction 
is made in law between British citizens. Colour is 
irrelevant. No obstacles are placed in the way of a 
colonial with a valid passport who wants to come to 
Britain. And communications are becoming easier. 
The British standard of living and welfare beckons, 
while population pressure at the other end encourages 
emigration. But social and economic circumstances 
then combine to produce the very conditions that the 
law ignores and which current social theories, as well 
as national traditions, strongly deprecate. Coloured 
workers congregate and, convinced of discrimination, 
practise their own apartheid, save for finding such 
marriage partners as they can. The separate coloured 
community stretches from the changing ranks of the 
students down to a criminal substratum. 


* 


Their sense of grievance, of apartness, and of self- 
pity represents a serious failure by a welfare and egali- 
tarian society to meet a challenge arising out of postwar 
conditions, It is particularly a failure to live up to this 
country’s professions of political aims. It might not 
matter if Britain were not a colonial power. As it is, 
this country is involved in justifying, before the bar of 


world opinion, political and constitutional schemes - 


designed to achieve, on a vast scale in Africa, inter- 
racial harmonies that have not been achieved in 
Coventry. The future of the Commonwealth is begin- 
ning to turn upon questions of race and colour, and 
it seems necessary for the British people to demonstrate 
their ability to answer those questions where their 
power is complete—in their own cities. 

For this reason, the problem is important although 
it is small. Statistics are wanting because the coloured 
community has no separate legal existence. Officials 
guess that it is about 50,000, which may well be a con- 
siderable underestimate but may be measured against 
the postwar immigration of some 250,000 workers from 
European countries. These, however, can “ dis- 
appear” into the landscape, visually if not always 
audibly, while coloured communities of 3,000 to 8,000 
in cities. like Cardiff or Birmingham remain con- 
spicuous. 


. standard community that is harmful. That can be pre- 
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If there were no further recruitment, they would no 7 
doubt be absorbed in time. The children of mixed : 
marriages today have the same educational Oppor- 
tunities as other children ; even if their tint js per- 
ceptible, they are being put in the way of acquiring all 
the skills or professional trainings their immigrant 
parents lack. They become reasonably well equipped 
to look after themselves, 

Immigration has, indeed, somewhat slackened since 
the middle of 1952. Disinflation made it so much 
harder for coloured people to get jobs that many wrote 
and discouraged their friends instead of, as in i947 
encouraging them to follow. The colonial authorities 
have wisely begun to warn emigrants of the difficulties 
when issuing passports. Some of those now travelling 
are, however, wives and dependants of coloured settlers 
who have made good ; they show that coloured people 
sometimes can rise in the economic scale—even if, jp 
some cases, it is by slum landlordism or less reputable 
means. 


* 


In any event, immigration will not cease, even if 
colonial development provides more local employment. 
Nobody wants to see any barriers to freedom of move- 
ment in the area covered by the phrase “ citizen of UK 
and colonies.” Such barriers would merely emphasise 
Britain’s inability to absorb a tithe of the coloured 
people that other multi-racial societies must deal with. 
If the West Indies and many African territories are to 
become self-governing dominions under the Crown, 
some interchange of people is inevitable, and indeed 
might do good. It is immigration to a separate and sub- 


vented only “by some dispersal and greater social 
acceptance of the coloured citizens who are already 
here. Education, housing and slum clearance can be 
instruments to this end. Trade union practice has a 
part to play; unions will have to resist the fecling 
among British workpeople that. when unemployment 
exists “ foreigners ” (an elastic term) should not hang 
on to their jobs even on grounds of seniority. Many 
sensible suggestions have been put forward—notably 
by the Conservative Bow Group—for overcoming 
colour consciousness in day-to-day social intercourse. 
Certainly everything that can be done to train coloured 
people for semi-skilled jobs will help to reduce the 
growing impression that these people are inevitably 
labourers, unless they are dance band performers. 
These remedies are worth pursuing by men of 
idealism in both political parties. They should reflect 
both Labour’s attitude to a multiracial Commonwealth 
and the evolution of the new Tory imperialism. [he 
immediate problem is to find means of reversing the 
social and economic spiral which concentrates lower- 
paid coloured workers in defined enclaves where their 
contacts with the white population tend to be limied 
to the least desirable part of it. The numbers are sull 
small, in terms of heads and of streets, but the impor- 
tance of the principle involved may be hard to overstate. 
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A Great Performance 


ORONATION Day was a triumph for all responsible for 
C organising its many intricacies. In the Abbey itself, 
dignity combined with beauty—to the eye and the ear—to 
make the ceremony uniquely impressive. In the streets, the 
procession was most successfully administered, and the 
spectators were given all practicable aid. The transport 
arrangements appeared over-elaborate in prospect, but they 
in fact allowed vast crowds to assemble and disperse with 
less than the usual rush-hour discomfort. With the cus- 
tomary patient help from the police, the hordes of people 
lining the pavements showed good humour and tolerance 
under the most trying conditions, They endured many 
hours of intermittent drenching, and yet kept the heart to 
cheer lustily. 

The procession with its Cinderella coach was more than 
a delight to the eye and an escape into fairyland. The wel- 
come given to the colonial rulers and to the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers showed that the crowd found a living 
significance in the ancient pageantry. And in no other 
coronation in history have the people taken part as they did 
in the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. She made her 
vows to an unseen audience of millions who were following 
the ceremony on television ; and as one splendid tableau 
succeeded another like a series of mediaeval tapestries, the 
spectacle was no less moving because some of the vows are 
unreal for a constitutional monarch. How right it was to 
let television bring the nation to the Abbey ; how ground- 
less were fears that the solemnity of the occasion would be 
lost. The links that bind the Commonwealth cannot but be 
strengthened by the witnessing of this act of dedication. 


No Shuffling 


HE Coronation honours have not been used as a pre- 

liminary to Government-~changes; no one having 
moved to the House of Lords, Sir Winston Churchill will 
presumably face a reassembled Parliatment on Tuesday with 
his team unchanged. This is, no doubt, the principle of 
not altering a winning combination. The last by-election 
and the public opinion polls provide plenty of justification, 
especially for a Prime Minister deeply engrossed in world 
affairs. But the principle, applied to governments eighteen 
months old, is nev questionable. It presupposes 
that the current standing of the Government is all that 
matters. It ignores individual weaknesses ; and it assumes 
that the present group of senior ministers will remain 
impervious to the ravages of time and ill health. 


To take the lesser point first, Sir Winston’s contact with 
both the performance of his colleagues and the opinion of 
Tory backbenchers must be singularly faint if he is not 
aware that three or four of his senior ministers and about 
half a dozen under-secretaries have proved unsatisfactory, 
either admifiistratively or politically. This.is no cause for 
shame. A modern government contains some ninety men 
and women, and in 1951 half of them were without previous 
ministerial experience. They have now had ample time 
in which to show their worth, and those who have fallen 
short should go or be moved down. This is by no.means 
irrelevant to Sir Winston’s international statesmanship. He 
has himself publicly recognised before now how much 
Britain’s standing abroad, and therefore the influence of 
the Prime Minister, hinges on confidence in the government 
as.a whole. If he wishes to pursue his diplomatic initiative 
to a successful conclusion he must maintain confidence not 
only for these summer weeks but for months ahead. 

Here Mr Eden’s illness is a warning. Almost all govern- 
ments rest on a few senior men, and it is a Prime Minister’s 
duty to ensure in good time that there are sufficiently 
experienced replacements. The initial strength of the 1945 
Labour Government lay in the richly diversified quartet of 
Attlee, Bevin, Morrison and Cripps. When the two most 
creative minds were removed, the whole structure crumbled. 
Mr Attlee failed to nurse adequate successors, with the 
possible exception (eventually) of Mr Gaitskell, and today 
his party is still suffering for it. This was, admittedly, an 
extreme case ; the loss of Bevin and Cripps was massive 
in its effect. But Sir Winston is far from free of the danger. 
Apart from his own gifts, he could until recently point to 
the abilities of Mr Eden, Mr Butler, Mr Macmillan, Sir 
Walter Monckton and Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. One gap 
has already appeared, for a period at least, and more ill 
health could now quickly disrupt the balance of the team. 
Where are the potential successors ? Among the new men 
on the Treasury bench only Mr Iain Macleod is quite out- 
standing. But on the backbenches, and among the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries for the more obscure ministries, there 
are promising men who should be tried in posts which can 
provide real tests of ability. At least one or two should 
prove worthy of joining a short list of first reserves, on 
which the future of the Government and of the Conserva- 
tive party may well depend. 


- Korea for the South Koreans ? 


EW countries could be in less of a position to “go it 
along” than South Korea. For three years it has been 
dependent on American military support for its very 
existence ; its shattered economy could not possibly carry 
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the inflated load of its present huge military forces without 
extensive and continuing American economic aid. Politics, 
nevertheless, have a way of riding roughshod over even the 
most self-evident military and economic propositions, and 
the attitude of the South Korean president, Mr Syngman 
Rhee, has lately provoked a fresh crisis in the truce talks. 
He declared, as he had declared before, that he would not 
accept a truce without the conquest of the whole of Korea, 
and that he rejected the terms put forward at Panmunjom 
on behalf of the United Nations by the American nego- 
tiators ; he would, in particular, resist the landing in South 
Korea of any Communist troops from Czechoslovakia and 


Poland as part of the proposed international truce 


commission. 

The intransigence of the South Korean attitude had not 
been taken nearly seriously enough. The free world feels 
that it has sacrificed so much in the Korean war that the 
question of bringing the war to an acceptable end had 
become separated from the local problems in Korea itself. 
But President Syngman Rhee and the other South Korean 
leaders have it in their power to create an exceedingly 
awkward situation if they refuse to accept what the allies 
are doing. If, as the South Korean field commander 
recently threatened to do, their army went on fighting after 
the United Nations had agreed to cease fire, the South 
Koreans could get into a military situation in which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, not to go to their rescue. For, 
although they could not “ go it alone ” successfully, their 
failure would involve the whole world in its consequences. 


* 


This was the problem which last week caused President 
Eisenhower to summon a special emergency meeting of his 
advisers. What followed is not yet fully clear. But it 
would appear that, for the moment at least, Mr Syngman 
Rhee has responded favourably to a personal message from 
the American President. As a result, a further compromise 
plan is being worked out for presentation to the Com- 
munists ; Mr Syngman Rhee is understood to have put a 
curo on some of the more outspoken statements of his field 
commander and his prime minister ; and the possibility has 
been removed that even the arrival of Indian troops for the 
proposed international truce commission might be opposed 
by South Korea. 

All this has played a special part in holding up progress 
in the armistice talks. The Communists have, no doubt, 
watched the serious split in allied ranks with predatory 
eyes and have been unwilling—on thoroughly practical 
grounds they might well argue—to come to an agreement 
with negotiators who are unable to speak for the whole UN 
side. Few would blame the South Koreans for their bitter 
determination to drive the Communists from the whole of 
Korea, but they must recognise the true nature of the allied 
effort. This terrible war has been fought only as a lesson 
to aggressors. If it had been allowed to remain merely a 
struggle between one Korean faction and another, the South 
Koreans would have been wiped out within a month of its 
outbreak. At the same time, the forceful assertion of 
President Syngman Rhee’s views has drawn fresh attention 
to the gallantry of his country’s own efforts, and it is a 
timely reminder that no truce that fails to take intp account 
the realities of the position in Korea itself is likely to lead 
to a durable political settlement. 
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French Bevanism 


F the French National Assembly had voted in the carly 
morning hours of Thursday, it is probable that France 
would have woken up the next day to find itself with a 
neutralist government, a completely new foreign policy and 
a cabinet headed by the Radical leader, M. Mendés-France. 
The latter’s speech on Wednesday presented lucidly many 
of the dreams and illusions that French politicians have 
harboured in secret. Although he did not commit himself 
on the question of direct negotiations with Ho Chi Minh, 
M. Mendés-France made it clear that he would seck ap 
armistice in Indo-China. With respect to North Africa, 
the Prime Minister-designate courageously asserted that 
the first steps should be to restore political liberties. He 
has never made a secret of his views on French misrule in 
Tunisia and Morocco,.and his words electrified the leftist 
benches in the Assembly. With regard to the ratification 
of European Defence Community treaty, M. Mendes- 
France spoke with cautious reserve, emphasising that his 
cabinet would not regard defeat on this matter as a reason 
for dissolving parliament ; and he demanded once again 
the closest possible ties with Britain in order to neutralise 
German strength. 
On the key issue of the budget, the Radical leader urged 
a cut in rearmament together with a planned investment 
programme calculated to stimulate production and stop the 
increase in unemployment and underemployment. He pro- 
posed a complex and novel contract between his government 
and the Assembly, under the terms of which the government 
would be allowed to rule by financial decrees subject to 
specified limitations and for a given term. This would 
avoid the passing of laws giving a blank cheque to any 
subsequent government. Throughout his brilliant speech, 
the Prime Minister-designate tried to show that France 
could not hope to emerge from its present state of decline 
and confusion unless it gained a measure of economic inde- 
pendence from America. Only if France, by dint of great 
sacrifices, regained a measure of economic autonomy could 
it make its views felt on such issues as the recognition of 
China, a four-Power conference and the future of Germany. 
If France were a small power without vital commitments 
in the defence of the free world, M. Mendés-France’s pro- 
gramme would be admirable. Strasbourg, however, is less 
than 150 miles from the Soviet armoured divisions and 
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Hanoi is 90 miles from the armies of Mao Tse-tung. M. 
Mendés-France’s fair picture of a kind of wise neutralism 
simply overlooks the realities of the present situation, and it 
. difficult to conceive what would happen in Bermuda if a 
French prime minister arrived with this version of 
Revanism. Such thoughts will probably prevail in the 
Assembly, together, with more sordid motives of party 
manceuvring and the Socialists’ reluctance to do anything 
but sit in opposition. As The Economist goes to press it is 
not yet known whether M. Mendés-France will be defeated 
ia his attempt to gain the investiture. But it seems likely 
‘hat France will have to look in more traditional directions 
after this brief but significant flirtation with neutralism. 


Nothing New from Mr Dulles 


AMERICAN listeners on Monday to Mr Dulles’s nation- 
wide broadcast about his Middle East tour must have 
received the impression that it is easier to bowl along in 


the Arab countries than Americans on the spot find it to be. 


lo the British reader, the very general conclusions that he 
put forward seemed to have little basis in the evidence he 
cave. For he appeared to deduce that the United States 
has somehow slipped out of the role of honest broker 
between the Arabs and the West, that it must cease to look 
as if it is pushing its own interests, and that it must not 
expose itself to the charge of supporting the old colonial 
powers. 

If his tour is to fulfil the expectations it has raised he 
must offer solutions to two main problems. One is to decide 
whether Middle East defence is to be organised with or 
without western participation. The other is to bring about 
military and economic peace between Jordan and Israel. On 
neither of these had Mr Dulles anything new to say. He 
believes in a “ phased withdrawal” of British forces from 
Egypt ; so do the British. But he thinks Cairo must first 
recognise that to keep the Canal Zone base in order “ has 
an importance which goes beyond Egypt, for the base serves 
all Near Eastern and Western security.” Yet Cairo’s objec- 
tion to this view all along has been the main difficulty. As 
for peace between Jew and Arab, he proclaims—like so 
many before him—that it “ will require concessions from 
both sides.” Mr Dulles should have added that such con- 
cessions will not be attainable unless strong pressure is 
brought to bear on both parties. 

A broadcast of this kind would hardly be the occasion for 
announcing policy decisions ; but there are at least three 
points on which a clear statement of American views is 
urgently needed. First, does Mr Dulles propose, after 
the phased withdrawal of the British has taken place, to 
leave the area a virtual military vacuum ? If not, how well 
armed would he help the Arab states to become, in view of 
the fact that they are “more fearful of Zionism than of 
Communism?” Then how, without forces on the spot, 
does he propose to “ stand fully behind ” the Anglo-Franco- 
American declaration of 1950 about the way Israelis and 
Arabs should behave on their common frontier ? And there 
remains a more subtle but no less difficult question: How 
can the Americans act as honest brokers in countries which 
find the commercial enterprise of Point IV no less intrusive 
than such faint shreds of British colonialism as still survive? 
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The Steel Knights 


IR LINCOLN EVANS, with the two other trade union 
leaders who have agreed to serve on the Government’s 
Steel Board after denationalisation, came last weekend under 
the expected attack from the Labour Left. The journalists, 
indeed, surpassed themselves in bitterness. They thereby 
made plain how acutely the Labour movement is em- 
barrassed by this co-operation between trade union leaders 
and the Government, and that impression has merely been 
strengthened by the rather tentative defence of Sir Lincoln 
which has come from some leaders of the Trades Union 
Congress. In fact, a spirited reply would be easy to make. 
The trade union members of the Steel Board are making 
the best of the denationalisation policy that, whatever the 
Labour party may think of it, the electorate has voted for. 
If this entirely proper (and foreseeable) action is a blow to 
Labour, there is plainly something wrong with the political 
tactics of the party. 

Under the pressure of its left wing, the Labour party 
has persisted in representing denationalisation as black 
reaction. The Tories aré supposed to be handing the 
country over to exploitation by the bad barons of steel mono- 
poly. .When the trade union knights (Mr Naesmith becomes 
Sir Andrew in the Coronation honours) sit on the super- 
visory board for the industry they help to show that this 
picture is unreal. But they are harming the Labour cause 
precisely because the party had chosen to paint, for purposes 
of propaganda, a picture that would in any event have been 
unreal. The error is of the same kind as was made in the 
famous warmongering charge against the Conservatives at 
the general election. In both cases the facts have overtaken 
the propaganda and it is that, not the personal decisions. of 
individuals, which really hurts the left-wingers. The 
particular merits of the steel case quite apart, Sir Lincola 
and his colleagues will in the long run be serving the Labour 
movement well if they help to show it that unrealistic pro- 
paganda often does not pay. 


New Appointments for Kenya 


HE gravity of the situation in Kenya has been underlined 
by the two new steps taken to deal with it. The 
appointment of General Erskine as Commander-in-Chief, 
East Africa, with direct responsibility for all military 


. measures necessary to restore law and order, means in effect 


the adoption of what has become known as a “ Malayan 
solution ” for Kenya. It does not mean that the peculiarly 
dangerous feature of the Malayan campaign—the fact that 
it is a campaign in the cold war—has any part in Mau Mau 
terrorism ; but it does mean that the emergency is now to 
be treated, for the time being, as a military operation rather 
than one that can be handled by a committee of soldiers 
and civilians. Priority is to be given by the Kenya admini- 
stration to the measures General Erskine considers essential 
for success. These arrangements, it is said, will be reviewed 
when success has been achieved ; but the new command is 


apparently to be permanent. Its establishment may well 
reflect the situation in Egypt as much as that in Kenya. 
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The other appointment is on the civil side. Mr Frederick 
Crawford, Governor of the Seychelles, is to return to East 
Africa as deputy Governor of Kenya. The purpose of the 
appointment is to relieve Sir Evelyn Baring of the heavy 
lead of administration he has been carrying ever since he 
went to Kenya last year. It is possible—it is certainly 
desirable—that Mr Crawford, who received a knighthood 
in the Coronation honours, will be chiefly concerned with 
the long-term plans for economic reconstruction that must 
be made even though law and order have still to be restored. 
As a former director of development in Northern Rhodesia, 
he has had more experience in the economic side of 
administration than falls to the lot of most colonial 
governors. 


Wrong Move in Nyasaland 


ITTLE comfort can be drawn from events farther south 
L in Africa, from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In 
Northern Rhodesia, some Africans in the copper belt have 
been entering hotels and restaurants reserved for Euro- 
peans. By demonstrating against the colour bar in this 
way, they are using the same tactics as the Africans of the 
Union when they began their campaign against apartheid. 
No violence has yet taken place ; but there is always a 
danger of ugly incidents if the demonstrations continue and 
spread. The Europeans have, in fact, been warned, and 
they would be foolish to think that ejection of the demon- 
strators is the only or right answer to them. 

In Nyasaland, demonstrations have taken place against 
Central African federation, and have culminated in two 
deportations: the deportation to another district of Chief 
Gomani, a native authority, and the deportation from 
Nyasaland of the Reverend Michael Scott, who has spent 
some weeks in the territory speaking against federation. 
Chief Gomani was suspended from office and deported, it 
is said, because he had told his people, among other things, 
not to pay their taxes, and Mr Scott for helping him to 
escape when the deportation order was being served. 

This is the official version of the affair ; it will be inter- 
esting to see if Mr Scott denies it. In any case, the 
Government of Nyasaland has made a bad mistake. If 
Chief Gomani and Mr Scott have broken the law, they 
should be arrested and tried in the normal way. By order- 
ing their deportation, the Governor has given the impression 
that he wants to get rid of them because they are a public 
nuisance and are opposed to federation. This is the worst 
sort of impression to leave on the Africans. It may well 
harden their opposition to federation at a time when all 
efforts should be directed towards breaking it down. 


Rocks on the China Coast 


HE argument about shipping on the China coast seems 
in the past few days to have moved on to an almost 
rational basis. This lull in the sound and fury may last 
only as long as Senator McCarthy’s temporary withdrawal 
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from the public eye ; but, if so, there is all the more reason 
to take advantage of the moment of relative calm to estab. 
lish the facts clearly and firmly. So far, the evidence has 
been presented only in fragments, but a picture is beginning 
to emerge. The “hundred ships, many of them British 
still carrying strategic supplies to Communist troops na 
Korea” appear to have been whittled down to a smaller 
number of foreign-owned ships that have made a hundred 
voyages to Chinese ports, often in ballast to collect cargoes, 
As far as the British ships are concerned, there is stil! no 
evidence that they have carried anything “ strategic” to 
China. As for the “two British ships carrying Chinese 
Communist troops,” which, in Senator McCarthy’s eyes, 
outweighed all the fighting done by British forces in Korea, 
it now emerges that one had been seized by the Chinese, 
while the other had been forced to carry Communist 
soldiers between Hainan and Canton. 

Senator Mundt clearly made a fair point when, comment- 
ing on the latter case, he argued that foreign ships entering 
Chinese ports were offering themselves as victims to black- 
mail of this kind. But the fact that no similar event has 
occurred since June, 1951, suggests that the risk is very 
small; the Chinese have clearly realised that they cannot 
have their cake and eat it. It would be easy, however, to 
indulge in an unprofitable exchange of Anglo-American tu 
quoque on all these points. At the present stage it is much 
more important to remove the distortions caused by the 
wild and irresponsible methods of Mr. McCarthy’s com- 
mittee, and to get the facts straight and in perspective. 


A Gloss on Stalin 


HERE was an important reassurance to Russia’s peasantry 
in last week’s Pravda. An article entitled “ Soviet 
Trade” criticised numerous writers who are solely or 
mainly preoccupied with the transition to a moncyless 
economic system based on the exchange of products, and 
who therefore neglect the vital problems of trade in its 
present form. “ Objectively,” says the author, “ this means 
an underestimate, which in theory is wrong and in practice 
harmful, of the enormous role trade plays in the Soviet 
economy.” The Soviet government and Communist party 
will “ in the coming historical periad ” continue to develop 
trade, -that is to say exchange based-on money. 

The writers now rebuked were, in fact, only echoing 
Stalin. In his “Problems of Economics,” published last 
year, he analysed the problem of how to bridge the gap 
between state property in the towns and collective property 
in the countryside, and he recommended a switch from 
normal trading to the direct exchange of products in deal- 
ings between town and country. This could not be done 
overnight ; but Stalin stated that a beginning had already 
been made in transactions with collective farms producing 
industrial crops and that the system must be extended 

unswervingly and without hesitation, step by step contract- 

ing the sphere of operation of commodity circulation and 


_ Widening the sphere of operation of products’ exchange. 


Those who followed and elaborated the master’s advice 
are now told that this is a question for the future, and 
that to plug it as a theme of discussion is harmful. 
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vewetable Or mineral ? 


When you think of thousands of tiny fibres which can be teased away in the fingers, 
you don’t usually think of a rock. With asbestos rock it’s different. 
of nature’s freaks: a mineral, yet made up of gossamer-light fibres. These fibres, which 


on its possibilities in your own branch of industry, consult 


Asbestos is one 


never burn, can be spun, woven or moulded into a variety of materials. Hardly an in- 
dustry, today, is not using Asbestos in one form or another. For the fullest information 


E ‘CAPE: ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 114-116 Park St., London, W 1. @ROsvenor 6022 
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quality and ingenious design 
from T&N. Arfair pricestoo.”* 





THE ACCOUNTANT a 


“ T & N packs are so light they 
cut down freight costs. Because 
they are so strong they reduce 


tisk of damage and loss by 
pilfering.” 





with different reasons for preferring 
T & N corrugated containers 





THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MFG. CO. LTD. 


Great West Road, Brentford, . Telephone: EALing 4555 
Sales Offices and Factories are localised to give maximum economic service:— _ 


CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 
Tel.: Edinburgh 67205 | Tel.: Shirley 1171 
NORTHERN 





4 SALES MANAGER 


Take advantage 
of the T« N 
Advisory Service 


May we help to improve your 
containers or method of pack- 
aging ? Our experience and ex- 
pert knowledge is at your disposal 
— without any obligation. 


Pioneers of Corrugated Packaging 
‘Head Office and Factory : 


IRELAND, Telephone: Warrenpoint 393 
FACTORY ALSO AT! HISTON, CAMBS. 


“Customers are al- 
ways attracted by 
T & N containers. 
Especially colour 
packs i 
with contents. and 
carrying attractively 
printed advertising 
messages.” 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Head Office : Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
With patience and luck you could still catch fish in the old way 
with a bent pin on a piece of string, though children realize thar 


success is much more likely with a modern rod. You can stil! 


The ‘‘Alliance” has representa- 


tives throughout the United 


try to carry your business in your head and keep your moncy in 
a tin box—but why make life difficult? The up-to-date servi-c 
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Kingdom, British Commonwealth 
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The difference between: Stalin and his successor in this- 
natter is, however, probably one of tactics and terminology. 
While pointing the path to Communism Stalin himself 
poke of many things unatenieabiie 4 in the near future, such 
~ the halved working hours and trebled real wages. His 
\ocessors prefer to limit themselves to the tasks immedi- 
tay in hand. They know they cannot for the moment 
atroduce “ products’ exchange,” fer the simple reason that 
‘hey cannot afford to cause discontent among the peasants 
y forcibly extending this system ; nor have they enough 
onsumer goods to induce collective’ farmers to accept this 


orm of barter without coercion. The new regime therefore ° 


adel it “ harmful.” to provoke peasant antagonism by 
idvocating goals that are unattainable at this stage. For the 
presente called the “ coming historical period” 
_the new rulers seem to prefer to lay stress on the other 
aspect of the same problem, namely, the improvement in 
Pv supply of consumer goods to the countryside. 


Welfare and the Family 


RECENT debate in the House of Lords on the welfare 
A of the family—more exactly, on the impact of social 
legislation on the family—-was outstanding. . Anxiety about 
the declining sense of family responsibility, the instability 
of modern marriage, the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, and the inadequate birth-rate, is apt to be voiced 
in terms suggesting that what this country really needs is 
to get back to the nineteenth century—to the respectable 
nineteenth-century world, that is, of Anthony Trollope, not 
the horrible sub-world in which, as a matter of. hard social 
statistics, most nineteenth-century families had their being. 
No such irrational hankerings marred the impressive open- 
ing speech of the Bishop of Sheffield. Its general theme 
was that the social services should work with, through and 
for the family as a going concern, not as a means, alter- 
native or actually rival to the family, of securing individual 
welfare—a theme that was generally accepted and under- 
lined by subsequent speakers. Indeed, the spectacle of 


local authorities spending £30 or £40 a week on main-. 


taining the scattered fragments of a family which could 
perhaps have been kept intact by a couple of pounds’ worth 


of home help provides an argument likely to penetrate the 
most unsentimental of 


ordinary families they are supposed to benefit, 


he ques- 
tioned whether its effect in driving mothers of young - 
not 


children to supplement the family income did 
times produce “ undesirable ou’ _ of just the sort 
the services were s 


upposed to prevent: 
re ae mp 
circumstances so unfavourable to the . 


up so hastily and in 
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frustrating. But if reform is carried out in the spirit of 
the Bishop of Sheffield’s speech and those that followed, 
it should not be impossible to preserve the gains, while 
getting rid of the handicaps, which the welfare state has 
brought to family life. 


Propaganda by Picture 


SOBERING thought accompanies the impressive news 
that the Coronation ceremonies were successfully 


cise into thousands of Continental homes by television. . 


Only a few days ago an English viewer accidentally received 
on his set a reasonably clear programme from Moscow. 
Such events are still mere freaks, caused by unusual natural 
conditions ; but the six-nation link-up on Tuesday, which 
extended as far as Berlin, marked a decisive stage in the 
advance of television as an international medium. The pro- 
duction in one country of films for the use of television 
stations in another is already an accepted technique. How 
long will it be before the direct reception of programmes 
originating on the other side of Europe becomes a normal 
occurrence ? 

When that day comes, it can hardly be expected that the 
studios of Moscow and Prague will be content to regale 
western viewers with glittering performances of “ Swan 
Lake” or “The Bartered Bride.” If their use of sound 
radio is any precedent, it can be presumed that they will 
mount a massive campaign of propaganda by picture, while 
using jammers or other devices to prevent their own peoples 
from seeing transmissions from the free world. The 
unpleasing prospect opens up of victims in some future 
purge making their macabre confessions under the eyes of 
every family in Birmingham or Battersea as it sits round the 
supper table. 

Moreover, it is no disrespect to the best craftsmen in tele- 
vision to point out that their art offers peculiar advantages 
to the unscrupulous propagandist. It is not easy to show 
the blessings of liberty on a flickering screen ; but it is all 
too easy to use the medium to play on the crudest of human 
emotions—fear, revulsion and hatred. With the air already 
thick with spoken propaganda in almost every language, 
the approach of transcontinental television can hardly be 
viewed with enthusiasm. 


Academic Account 


HE latest report of the University Grants Committee, 
published last week, shows that in 1951-52 there were 
nearly 2,000 fewer full-time students in British universities 
than in the previous year. This is the second year running 
that has shown a slight fall, after’ five years of rapid and 
unbroken expansion. It does not mean, of course, that the 
clock is being put back. Until 1950 the permanent postwar 
expansion of the universities was exaggerated by the influx 
of demobilised servicemen. The 1952 figure of 83,458 
students—of whom nearly a quarter are women—-still repre- 
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sents a large increase over the prewar student population 
of §0,000. 

The biggest organisational change that growth has 
brought to the universities continues to lie in their finances. 
The chart shows how dependence on the parliamentary 
grant has grown out of all proportion to the increase in 








THE UNIVERSITIES’ INCOME 


Other Income 

= 
Gronts from Local Authorities 
i 





Parliomentary 
Gronts 





1935-1936 
Total £6-i million 





1951-1952 
Tote! £25-7 million 


total income; and it will grow still more in the 
qguinquennium that began with 1952-53, when the grants 
are due to rise from {£20 million to £25 million. But 
this certainly does not represent public extravagance ; with 
rising costs, the grants seem barely sufficient to enable the 
universities to maintain their existing activities. 


Waiting for the Soviet Budget 


] T might be considerably easier to judge what is happen- 
ing inside the Soviet Union if the budget had been made 
public. Normally it appears in March and in previous 
years it has never come later than June. It is not, it is true, 
a very revealing document, especially on such-vital matters 
as expenditure on arms and research ; but it has in the past 
shown significant trends. And it is those trends that will 
be eagerly looked for when the first budget of the post- 
Stalin era is available. 

It is reasonable to assume that the triumvirate faces 
the same arguments with its military advisers as do 
President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill. If any 
serious attempt is being made to catch up with the United 
States in atomic armaments, or even in research into the 
production of these and other weapons, the demands on 
Seviet resources must be severe. They must impinge on 
just those sectors of the economy that are most important 
for progress in heavy industry and for the promised aid in 
the industrialisation of China. The Five-Year Plan now 
awaiting the formality of approval by the Supreme Soviet 
was drawn up under Stalin, and provided that engineering 
output should be doubled and consumption increased by 
only 35 per cent within the period of the plan. If Malenkov, 
Beria and. Bulganin are as eager as they are said to be to 
improve the lot of the consumer, they might well think it 
necessary to modify the emphasis of the plan. Such a 
decision would be reflected in the budget and could make 
possible a little more intelligent guesswork about what is 
going on inside the Kremlin. 
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Congress in Vienna 


HE five silent Soviet observers who sat in on the recenf 
Congress of the International Chambers of Commerce 

in Vienna must have gone away impressed with the externa] 
contradictions between western capitalist countries. Just 
when the advocates of protectionism in the United States 
appeared to be predominant, the leader of the American 
delegation in Vienna was declaring his belief in the coming 
victory of the low-tariff school. At the same time as the 


* virtues of European integration were being extolled in 


Luxembourg and Strasbourg, a German speaker at the 
conference, Dr Boden, was launching a tirade against the 
Coal-Steel Pool. A conference intended to discuss the 
laudable purpose of convertibility with the dollar derived 
much of its animation from private talks aimed at increasing 
East-West trade. 

The conference, attended by more than a thousand busi- 
nessmen, heard speeches by such eminent personalities as 
Mr Ivar Rooth, managing director of the Monetary Fund, 
laying stress on the length and hardness of the road 
to convertibility ; according to Mr Rooth, the Fund does 
not at present propose to take a decisive part in progress 
along it. When the American delegation report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, they will no doubt stress the growing 
frustration in Europe at the absence of clear-cut American 
economic policies. All Europe will await with anxicty 
evidence that this team of leading businessmen carries 
weight in Washington. 


The Magic Mountain 


HE first ascent of Everest, like the breaking of the sound 

barrier, is superb proof that in this second Elizabethan 
age men can still burst into silent seas. The conquest of 
the summit by E. P. Hillary from New Zealand and 
Tensing Bhutia, the famous “tiger” of the Sherpas, 
is a triumph of individual endurance and collective plan- 
ning. Behind the success of Hillary and Tensing lie thirty 
years of experience gathered by other parties, sometimes 
at the expense of lives and always at the cost of tremendous 
effort and courage. Where Hillary and Tensing succeeded 
Mallory and Irvine died, and the expedition’s route, up to 
the final assault stage, grew out of the inspired guessing 
and reconnaissance of Eric Shipton. This victorious British 
expedition, moreover, stands eut for its caution and careful 
preparation. The French conquest of Annapurna ended 
in a terrible ordeal and the renewed German attempts on 
Nanga Parbat have taken tens of lives ; but there is every 
sign that Colonel Hunt will bring his men back in good 
shape. Where the earlier Elizabethans excelled in feats of 
individual dash, their modern successors work as teams and 
behind a vanguard of science. 

One other aspect of this great achievement merits atten- 
tion. That Tensing should have been one of the first two 
men to stand on the summit of Everest is not only a tribute 
to the invaluable role of the Sherpas in every expedition ; 
it is also a symbol of co-operation between an Asiatic and 


a white man. It is to the heroism of a New Zealander and 
a Nepalese within a British venture that Coronation day 
owed its final touch of glory. Nothing could have been 
more fitting. 
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London’s Population 


. nce the evacuees returned, the population of London 
.) has been creeping slowly back to its prewar size. But 
there has, of course, been a striking redistribution ; far 
more people today live near the outer boundaries of the 
London Transport area and far fewer within its centre. 
And by now it seems that London is neither losing nor 
gaining population from the rest of the country. — Its 
numbers continue to grow only by the natural excess of 
births over deaths. 

What is likely to happen to Lendon’s population in the 
next twenty years ? ° According to estimates made by the 
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London Transport Executive, the official plans for 1971 
would reduce the population of the built-up area by over 
600,000 and increase that of the outer country zone by 
250,000. With the expected natural increase, some three- 
quarters of a million people would have to be moved out 
of the area—an impracticable undertaking on most reckon- 
ings. More likely estimates are derived from the draft 
development plans, which foresee an expansion in the 
population of the London Transport area by some 300,000, 
to well over 10 million, in 1971. 
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Set Book for Socialists 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 
By C. A. R. Crosland, 
Jonathan Cape. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


T is a pity that this book will inevit- 
ably be read largely for its political 
interest. Mr Crosland is an Oxford 
economist, who went into Parliament in 
1950 and has established: his position 
during three troubled years in the 
Labour party’s history. He stands 
on the Right of the party, with the ex- 
ministers who during these years have 
been retreating under pressure, making 
practical and ideological concessions to 
the Left. But Mr Crosland himself 
makes few concessions. He firmly con- 
demns many traditional Labour ideas. 
But he believes that 


there are grounds for hope that the 

party may now realise that it has not a 

single, but a dual role: to remain the 

party of social reform, but at the same 
time to put before the country a bold 
long-term policy, whatever the sacrifices 
entailed, for the economic regeneration 
of Britain. 
‘The grounds are not easy to see, but 
Mr Crosland certainly performs one 
important political service. He shows 
what has seemed, of late, regrettably 
doubtful: that a reasonable man can 
still reconcile economic realism with 
Labour politics. 

But this is a subsidiary aspect of 
“ Britain’s Economic Problem.” Books 
of its kind—extended essays on the 
factual rather than the philosophical or 
social bases of economic policy—have 
remained surprisingly rare through the 
years of crisis. Mr Crosland puts be- 
tween stiff boards the subjects of con- 
temporary discussion in periodical 
literature. The result is inevitably more 
exposition than original study. But the 
economists and informed politicians 
should read this book, because it 
organises familiar facts and arguments 
unusually well. And for either the 
intelligent layman or the economics 
studynt, the exposition is excellent. Mr 
Crosland avoids jargon ; and though his 
writing is not always elegant, it is clear 
and to the point. 

One-third of the book is occupied by 
a competent, light and generally fair- 
minded sketch of British economic 
history since the war. The remaining 
two-thirds, which Mr Crosland calls 
“The Future,” is an analysis of the 
British problem under three heads: the 
world shortage of food and raw 
materials; the disequilibrium between 
the dollar and non-dollar worlds ; and 
tke instability of the American economy. 
On almost every point, Mr Crosland’s 


judgments fall into a moderate school. 
He believes, for example, that the world 
economy is reverting to a chronic state 
of. great pressure on natural resources, 
but he does not carry this view to neo- 
Malthusian extremes. Again, he 
emphasises the difficulties-for the rest 
of the world that arise from an American 
recession, without in any way suggest- 
ing that the United States is unchanged 
from the thirties. Nor does he deny, as 
Socialists have often seemed to do, that 
it is the rest of the world’s job to learn 
to live with considerable fluctuations in 
American imports, arising from — the 
moderate cycle in activity that the 
United States can well afford. Through- 
out, most people will disagree with some 
of Mr Crosland’s judgments, but few 
will ever disagree violently. 


Yet the policy that emerges from all 
Mr Crosland’s good sense is by no 
means convincing. He gets into serious 
difficulties with the quest.on that exposes 
so many of the dilemmas of British 
policy: if the fifties and sixties are 
decades of an expanding world economy, 
can the structural dollar shortage (for 
the rest of the world in general) possibly 
remain as serious as it looks ? 
Crosland recognises that it cannot, but 
he adds that it will be many years before 
American imports greatly increase; so 
the dollar problem will continue. That 
is fair enough, as an academic answer. 
But it makes an unsatisfactory basis for 
the policies that the book advocates—for 
intensified discrimination against dollar 
goods, with the sterling area bossed 
about more firmly from London. Are 
other countries going to stand for that, 
in the sort of world he anticipates ? 

Mr Crosland feels the need to show 
that he is not just a liberal economist in 
Labour clothing; he attacks those 
whose policies boil down to disinflation 
and nothing else. To avoid inflation is, 
he very properly says, “a necessary, not 
a sufficient, condition of solvency.” But 
he does not add much about the other 
conditions. Controls over imports and 
export production have certain negative 
uses, but they will not take Britain far 
towards earning its living in the expand- 
ing world economy Mr Crosland believes 
we are dealing with. A large part of 
his conclusions might be summarised 
by saying that Britain will be all right 
provided that the economy is flexible ; 
but the necessary changes that he dis- 
cusses are merely the major, set-piece 
shifts to more coal, steel ks engineering 
output. The author’s defence is that 
this book sets out the external problem 
and it would need another book to do 
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more than lightly sketck “the interna 
policies that will be needed.” If this js 
really Mr Crosland’s only difficulty, one 
may hope that he will write the second 
book quickly. As it is, the reader may 
have difficulty in believing that the 
policies are by any means as clear—at 
any rate in terms of practical Labour 
politics—as Mr Crosland asserts, 


The Writer’s War 


IDEAS AND PLACES. 

By Cyril Connolly. 

George Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 230 
pages. 16s. 


HIS book, mostly made up of Mr 
. Connolly's § “Comments” in 
Horizon between 1944 and 1949, is 
an official history of his war against his 
enemies. ‘He rules with spirit over 4 
large ivory fortress, inhabited by those 
to whom literature is a sérious business ; 
and within the walls is a spacious glacis, 
composed of foreign parts: On one side 
the fortress is attacked by totalitarians, 
usually communists; but there the 
escarpment is steep, fifth columnists are 
apprehended and flung. over the battle- 
ments, and molten lead falls with a 
satisfying plonk on the: attackers’ heads. 
The real danger comes from the other 
side, where the enemy is the vast 
indifferent British public; they may 
never capture the citadel, but they can 
starve the defenders out. The com- 
mander is at his best when he dispenses 
justice among his subjects, or, surveys 
his glacis; but his sorties against the 
enemy deserve special notice, since they 
are designed not merely to break heads, 
but to reprovision the garrison, which 
needs it now more than ever. 

Mr Connolly constantly defends the 
right of the creative writer to a liveli- 
hood, and he illustrates his thesis by 
replies from some twenty authors to a 
questionnaire sent out in 1946. The 
danger is not that writers cannot support 
themselves at all, but that they can do 
so by activities like journalism, broad- 
casting, editing and publishing, which 
are so like their real work that their 
energy gets drawn off from the serious 
writing which is their task. Of course, 
the problem is not a new one ; but there 
are fewer private patrons and East India 
clerkships about these days, so the 
familiar question is asked: should the 
state subsidise them? Some of 
Horizon’s correspondents reject the idea 
indignantly ; others ask for the sky. 
He himself asks for something near the 
clouds. Let us hope, he continues, 
perhaps for something a little more 
modest. It is just because there are so 
many approximate but distracting 
resources open to authors, that literature 
(except for some modest help for pocts) 
is the one art which the state, through 
the Arts Council, has not yet had to 
support. No such expedient is available 
for grand opera: either it is subsidised, 
or we do not have it. Authors have no 
inherent claim to special treatment ; but 
in li as in the other arts, the 
country t gain by some experiments 
in patronage. 
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Guide to Economic 
Doctrines 


A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC 
DOCTRINES, 1870-1929, 

By T. W. Hutchinson. 

Oxtord University Press. 456 pages. 30s. 


“HE history of economic doctrines has 
| been written in various ways. Some 
scholars have taken them up one by one 
and pursued their chequered course from 
their origin to the present day. Others 
have tied them to economic history, 
especially to the more spectacular events 
that have given birth to the most impor- 
tant doctrines. 

The author of this learned book has 
started from several angles. In the first 
part he deals with the systems of the 
leading economists from _ 1870-1929. 
Jevons, Sidgwick, Marshall, Wickstead, 
Edgeworth, Hobson, Manger, Wieser, 
Boehm-Bawerk, Walras, Pareto, Wicksell 
and Cassel, Clark and Veblen, Simon 
Newcomb and Irving Fisher, and even 
Schmoller get a chapter or part of one. 
A succinst, though not always exhaus- 
tive, analysis—with a sort of biographical 
tilt—enables the reader to familiarise 
himself with their main ideas, and an 
appendix draws attention to their most 
important statements. is method 
inevitably involves repetitions, overlap- 
pings and cross-references ; nor does it 
clearly show the unfolding of each 
doctrine. 

The second part, “From Static to 
Dynamic Analysis,” deals with Welfare 
Economics and Socialism ; Consumers, 
Firms and Markets ; Profit, Uncertainty 
and Expectations ; Interest, Money and 
Macro-economic Analysis. The chrono- 
logical - biographical arrangement is 
abandoned, and these several topics are 
strung together round “the increasing 
importance of the distinction between 
static and dynamic analysis.” The author 
is conscious of a logical flaw in this 
arrangement ; for the writers discussed 
in the first part saw in static analysis not 
the end of all economic research, but a 
prerequisite of dynamic analysis. 
Although socialism is dealt with, the 
controversies arising from the publica- 
tion of Marx’s second and third volumes 
in 1885 and 1894 respectively, are not 
mentioned ; nor are the Neo-Marxists 
and the Austrian Marxists like Hilferd- 
ing. This is a little perplexing, especi- 
ally as the third part of the study— 
“ Instability and Disturbance ”—-concen- 
trates on “Crises and Cycles,” the 
Marxist - analysis of which deeply 
influenced economic tholfght and 
economic policy. The author should 
have given his reasons for leaving out 
these writers with whose works he is 
certainly conversant. The book has the 
mer book none 
of _ «ono Oe 
book might perhaps be a better term, for 
oo is an excellent cicerone. His 
Study is, however, rather de ressing. 
One feels that the best brains whe have 


been at it since Jevons and Marshall have 


made us more knowledgeable in many 


ways and more cautious in expressing 
views, but have not yet brought us much 
nearer to a complete understanding and 
successful mastery of the economic 
process. 


Organised Politics 


THE PARTY SYSTEM IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. 

Phoenix House. 328 pages. 25s. 


O more surprising gap exists in the 

literature of political institutions 
than the British party system. Besides 
those magisterial volumes which so 
comprehensively inform us about 
parliament, the cabinet or local govern- 
ment, there is nothing about the work- 
ing of British parties that is not either 
out-of-date, partisan, jejume or mono- 
graphic. This is a serious deficiency, 
not only for students but also for the 
layman, since it is upon a popular aware- 
ness of the realities of party govern- 
ment that democratic health largely 
depends. Party is organised power in 
modern Britain and, as power, it needs 
to be measured in order that it can be 
controlled. 

Mr Ivor Bulmer-Thomas’s book falls 
some way short of remedying this 
deficiency. It is a prefab, not a mansion. 
But at least it provides some shelter for 
the scattered, unassembled pieces of 
information on this topic which have 
nowhere else been afforded the protec- 
tion of cloth covers since the late Presi- 
dent of Harvard, A. L. Lowell, finished 
his “ Government of England” in 1912. 
Since Lowell’s day there have been 
many far-reaching changes, some of 
which have been described and analysed 
by specialists in different fields. 
Mr Bulmer-Thomas, though he has 
attempted~no research of his own, has 
arranged in a convenient and readable 
form a great deal of this previously 
unassembled material. This task he has 
performed with an _ obvious relish 
derived in part, no doubt, from his 
unusual experience first as a Labour 
MP and later as a Conservative candi- 
date. Such a dual involvement might 
indeed create problems of its own, 
tempting the author in succession to the 
schadenfreude of the disillusioned and 
the complacency-of the convert. To Mr 
Bulmer-Thomas’s credit it must be said 
that he has been highly successful in 
maintaining an impartiality which only 
very rarely cracks beneath the strain of 
his own political pilgrimage. 

Here and there the book reveals in 
minor errors of fact and crudities of 
expression some evidence of haste in its 
composition. In the main, however, it 
is a clear, sensible, persuasive and 
thoughtful presentation of the party 
system. It begins with a description of 
its historical origins, then deals with 
present-day structure and workings, 
touches on some marginal topics such as 
the press and the churches, and finally 
explores some of the problems which 
our new Leviathans present for the 
democracy they serve. 
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Labour and Love 


LELIA. The Life of George Sand. 
By André Maurois. 
Jonathan Cape. 482 pages. 25s. 


ro George Sand who was an 
incredibly prolific writer, has 
largely been eclipsed in the world’s 
mind by the boldly unconventional mis- 
tress of Chopin and Musset. The fact 
that her collected works comprise more 
than a hundred volumes presents a 
different picture—one of a novelist 
writing with Scott’s speed and Trollope’s 
regularity. 

Thirty years have elapsed since M. 
Maurois made his debut as a biographer 
with ‘ Ariel, ou La Vie de Shelley.’ 
Lytton Strachey’s sprightly Gallic dis- 
ciple has been succeeded by an indus- 
trious student of unpublished docu- 
ments, entrenched behind abundant 
footnotes. This substantial volume, in a 
very readable translation by Mr Gerard 
Hopkins, is less am appreciation of 
George Sand (1804-1876), the artist, than 
a brilliantly persuasive analysis of her 
complex nature, with its markedly 
feminine and incongruously masculine 
elements. Something was missing. 
Vitally attractive, she had, none the less, 
to retire defeated from her prolonged 
pursuit of a satisfying love. A fearsome 
egotism may have gsontributed to her 
failure. Lélia is the title of one of her 
novels, which has for its theme a pre- 


Recent 
Oxford Books 


THE PROCESS OF 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


By W. W. ROSTOW 
25s. net 


A REVIEW OF 
ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 
1870-1929 
By T. W. HUTCHISON 
30s. net 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
By JACOB VINER 


12s. 6d. net 


PROGRESSIVE TAXATION 
A Study in the Development of the 
Progressive Principle in the British 
Income Tax 
By F. SHEHAB 


27s. 6d. net 
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dominantly maternal woman who cannot 
share the raptures of a series of lovers. 

Sand’s heredity—she was born Aurore 
Dupin—accords with her extraordinary 
life. She was descended on her father’s 
side from an illegitimate son of Louis 
XV and an illegitimate daughter of 
Marshal .Saxe, who was himself the 
illegitimate offspring of Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony and the lovely 
Countess Ké6nigsmark. Her . mother, 
however, ‘was the datighter of a bird- 
fancier. The family estate was Nohant, 
in central France. Our own pseudony- 
mous George, Marian Evans, drew on 
her early memories of rural Warwick- 
shire. Aurore Dupin was to till a 
similar field and to reap a far more 
voluminous harvest. 

An incompatible marriage. broke up 
after two children had been born. 
Aurore Dupin departed to Paris and 
successful authorship. In later years she 
became increasingly attached to country 
life at Nohant, an industrious matriarch, 
enjoying her grandchildren and dis- 
pensing much hospitality. A procession 
of Hlustrious mames moves through this 
book: Balzac, Flaubert, Mérimée, 
Samte-Beuve, Delacroix and Turgeniev, 
among many others. “The only two 
genuine passions of my life,” she 
declared, “have been motherhood and 
friendship.” Chopin and Musset were 
the victims of her maternal possessive- 





At the seventy-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of the Institute 
of Bankers on May 20th the 
President announced the award 
of the Institute Prize to Mr. D. R. 
Marsh for his book 


CORPORATE 
TRUSTEES 


This is the first time since 1939 
that the Institute Prize has been 
awarded, and on this occasion the 
award was made for a work of 
outstanding merit published within 
the two years preceding the close 
of entries for the Prize. 


“The first serious attempt to 
describe the functions and organ- 
isations of the corporate trustee. 
... Mr. Marsh’s book is admir- 
able.””—The Economist. 


318 pages 25/- net 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Four Puzzles for M. Mayer 


Str—You say in your Note of May 16th 
that the devaluation of the Indo-Chinese 
piastre is “bold”; indeed it is a bold 
mistake. There can be no good currency 
in Indo-China as long as the war goes on 
prohibiting large exports of rice, rubber, 
coal, maize and dried fish, and as long 
as the rebels need francs to buy, directly 
or through other currencies, medicines 
and arms. Moreover, all the exchange 
of francs against piastres is done with 
the permission of the “Office indo- 
chinois des changes” and through the 
channel of this government agency. 
Only the enforcing of its controlling 
powers will put an end to the “ traffic” 
of piastres. That traffic still goes on, 
with the rebels offering 1 piastre against 
6 francs (the new parity is I to Io); 
they can afford it because they get their 
piastres cheaply by fleecing the popula- 
tion. Who will argue that a new 
devaluation to this parity is necessary ? 
But the traffic, morally shameful, is 
economically unimportant. ‘The truth 
is that the rising trend of imports had 
to be curbed, but there were better ways 
to achieve this than by a devaluation, 
which brings much economic and 
political trouble in the Associated 
States, without curing the traffic. 

As to the true parity of the piastre, 
we cannot judge it during the war and 
in a shattered economy. If peace 
returns, exports will regain their prewar 
level and will largely pay for imports. 
The piastre could well then be worth 
more than the old parity of 17 francs, 
if it had a worldwide quotation.—Yours 
faithfully, P. Borpes 
Saigon 

[The devaluation should help to stop the 
flow of “hot money” from France to the 
Associated States. This means stepping on 


some wealthy toes; hence our epithet 
“ bold.”——Ep1ror.] 


When Italy. Votes 


Smr—On the eve of the elections, may I 
suggest that the note in your issue of 
April 11th was seriously short-sighted. 
Nobody is denying that clericalism is a 
substantial social force in Italy; but 
practically to identify it, as you have 
done, with the present Governmental 
coalition, which does represent the third 
choice, after communism and fascism, is 
something else again. 

For historical reasons, democracy in 
Italy is still too tender a plant. But it 
does have a base. That base is repre- 
sented by the present Governmental 
coalition, around which have gathered 
all those individual and social forces 
which are loyal to the democratic way 
of life. That base must be strengthened 
and extended if we want-to prevent the 


return of any kind of authorita:iiy 
regime—communist, fascist or theo- 
cratic. I. think it can be, provided thar 
the present democratic coalition has the 
opportunity to continue its work of 
rehabilitation which, in time, can win 


increasing support for it. But if you 
charact it as clericalistic, especially 
during a pre-election period, you dis- 
courage support of it at the very 
beginning. 

No Government of the centre is pos- 
sible today in Italy without the Christian 
Democratic Party. The present coalition 
is moulding its followers in the direction 
of a more conscious recognition of the 
worth of democracy. In that sense, 
therefore, the specific dialectic of the 
present experiment in democratic 
political coalitionism ought to be recog- 
nised for what it is: a struggle against 
clerical authoritarian control. It ought 
to be encouraged, instead of having cold 
waters of ticism thrown: upon it, a: 
you have aie. The threat to demo- 
cracy in Italy today does not come 
from the Catholics, but from the bruta! 
political totalitarian movements, . especi- 
ally of Togliatti-Nenni.—yYours faith- 
fully, Harry Go.pserc 


Rome 


The English Village 


Sm—In your issue of May 3oth Mr 
Lipton comments on the review of Mr 
Baker’s book. It is true that in aggre- 
gate there is still quite an impressive 
number of craftsmen and small cra/t 
businesses leftin the countryside, and 
that the Rural Industries Bureau is 
doing good work assisting them techni- 
cally and financially. The contribution 
of the crafts towards the rural labour 
problem is, however, but a drop in the 
ocean. What has to be found in nearly 
every rural area is one or more smal! 
works, employing up to, say, a hundred 
persons each, which will absorb all the 
wage earners surplus to the needs of 
agriculture and forestry and of small 
ancillary industries, At present, not less 
than one third, probably one half, of the 
working population of the cdlintryside 
is having to travel to the nearest large 
town. to fi employment, and that does 
not make for stability. In fact, com- 
muting is the first step towards leaving 
the countryside altogether, for it 1s 


natural that a man or woman should 


wish to live close to his job. Unfortu- 
nately very little is known about the 
economics of small industries located in 
the countryside, and it is here that 4 
great deal of research and experience 1s 
needed, but the problem will have to 
be solved if the drift out of the village 
is to be stopped.—Yours faithfully, 
Your REVIEWER 
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HAVE YOU 


NOTICED IT TOO? 


How one grows out of office 
furnishings ? How, suddenly they 
simply aren’t your style any more ? 

You detest tubular steel (or walnut 
panelling or neo-classical- 
contemporary-what-have-you) and 
Great Scott ! come to think of it, 
you have detested them a long time, 
At this stage, some men must 


only grin and bear it. But If you 


are a V.L.P, in your firm, 


get on to Mr. Peter Catesby and 
his staff at Catesbys. They 


have a knack of surrounding 


eminent men with 


eminently suitable furnishings 


— adapted to sult them. = s BA 


Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture + Floor Coverings « Curtains - Decorating - Fittings 
*4/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7777 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


i 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half bottle 


Cheose the choicest tobacco leaf that 


Si 


ever came out of Virginia, Let it mature 
slowly to final perfection. Then add just 
a touch of the leaf that has made a 
certain cigar leaf world famous. Now let 
the skill and hereditary genius of hand- 
craftsmen complete a masterpiece . . . 
That is the formula for smoking pleasure 
beyond your dreams, and the recipe for 


Balkan Sobranie 


Virginia No. 10 Tobacco 
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carr. 


fill up 
and feel 
the 


difference 


The summer means, among other 
pleasures, a chance to get out and 
enjoy the benefit of Shell 
performance. Young motorists are 
finding out that Shell—already the favourite brand of 
older drivers—has built its reputation on results. 

More ae more are discovering that wherever you go in 
Britain... 
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Too small? . . Are you SWiR)5 2? 


Size is illusory. But we don’t. want to get metaphysical—we 
just want to get your business. In Hollerith Punched Card 
Accounting, the yardstick is not physical size, but number of 
accounting transactions. Have you ever counted the number 
of transactions your counting house handles in a week—a year ? 
We wager that before you'd recovered from the shock you'd 
have lifted the receiver and asked us to call—to see whether 
(and how) Hollerith could help you. . This move would cost you 
nothing. Better still, call and see us, on Stand No. 59/70 at the 
Business Efficiency Exhibition. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
1) Peak ee onan W.i 
Telephone : REGeat 8155 


Offices in ali principal cities in Great 
Britain and Overseas. 





AIRCRAFT 
HANGARS 


AIRCRAFT 
NOSE DOCKS 


BARRACKS 
CANTEENS 
CLASSROOMS 


EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS 


EXPORT 
BUNGALOWS 


GARAGES 
GODOWNS 
PARTITIONS 
PYLONS 


SPECIAL 
STRUCTURES 





OF SLOUGH 


STORAGE SHEDS 


TRANSPORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


TRANSPORTABLE 
HANGARS 


TROPICAL 
BUNGALOWS 


WORKS 
BUILDINGS 


Structural and Mechanical Development Engineers Ltd. (S.M.D.) is the 
Construction Company of The Associated Light Metal Industries Group 


Scotch 
Whisky 


at its best 


PARENT COMPANY 


ALMIN LIMITED-FARNHAM ROYAL- BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


old friend stays the same, 
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A Noble Scotch—Blended for Connoisseurs 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


How Much is Enough in the Air? 


Washington, D.C. 

Ta season of Jate spring and early summer, when the 

friction between the Administration and the Congress 
wer budgets and appropriations begins to become acute, 
s always an unhappy period in Washington, whatever the 
weather. It is the time when relations wear thinnest between 
the two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, when Administration 
fficials prepare to fight their last ditch stands against 
cuts in their appropriations. It is the time when members 
of congressional committees are most prolific of irresponsible 
remarks about the allies, the 
Administration, and the 
armed forces. 

This year, in spite of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s efforts to 
promote a better under- 
standing between the two 
ends of the Avenue, the 
chorus is as strong as ever, 
and became considerably 
shriller when he dashed all 
hopes of a balanced budget 
or of reductions in taxes, 
Moreover, this year an un- 
usual counterpoint theme has 
sprung from the fact that the 
largest single reduction in 
the appropriations for the 
fiscal year beginning in July 
talls on the United States 
Air Force, the favourite 
service of the United States 
Congress and the American 
people. 

That the new Administra- . 
tion did not intend to build up the Air Force on 
‘ne same basis as had its predecessor, or to as large 
in eventual size, had been apparent for over a month 
before Mr Charles Wilson, the Secretary. of Defence, 
announced it to a congressional committee on May 11th. 
‘' was implicit in the demands for a substantial reduction 
in defence appropriations which had been made since 
‘ebruary by the Bureau of the Budget, for as the largest 
spender of military funds the Air Force was obviously 
soing to have to bear a heavy share of this reduction. What 
- take Washington by surprise was the announcement 
that almost the whole of the $5 billion cut in the defence 
‘ppropriations would be borne by the Air Force. When it 
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was revealed, partly by the President in his radio address of 
May 19th and partly by Mr. Wilson in his testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, that the Air Force 
would be reduced by this amount of new spending authority 
for the coming year, and that its eventual size would be 
120 wings instead of 143 wings (which had been established 
as the goal for the past eighteen months and more), Congress 
flared up. 

The Administration’s presentation of this politically con- 
tentious decision was complicated by the fact that Mr 
Wilson and the President 
spoke with two voices, the 
one claiming that the military 
targets had been adjusted to 
the framework of a reduced 
budget, the other that the 
targets had been decided on 
first and the money needed 
to meet them afterwards. 
But what drew the wrath of 
Congress was Mr. Wilson’s 
characteristically unfortunate 
remark to a Senate commit- 
tee that the new programme 
would provide more defence 
at less cost. This attempt to 
assert that Republicans can 
have the best of both worlds 
must have brought home to 
him the truth of the great 
American homily: “ Never 
underestimate the power of 
a woman.” For it goaded 
Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine into 
addressing thirty-two pointed written questions to the 
hapless Secretary, one of which was: 

How has the nature of the Communist threat changed 
so that we need only 120 instead of 143 wings, and yet 
we still need the same number of Army divisions and Navy 
combat ships ? 

Representative Yorty of California, a Democrat, inserted 
into the Congressional Record a statement by a senior Air 
Force officer that the new limitations on Air Force expendi- 








ture. and manpower would have a drastic effect on the. 


aircraft industry, and on the ability of the Air Force to man 
even a reduced number of air formations. 


The present strength of the Air Force is about 106 wings. 
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An American wing is roughly the equivalent of an RAF 
group and varies’ from a strength of about 75 aircraft for 
fighters to about 30 aircraft for bombers. The new 
Administration’s plan, which abandons the idea of working 
towards an exact target, will achieve its reductions by 
eliminating five of the 57 wings which were to be the final 
strength of the Strategic Air Command, and a further 
eighteen iroop-carrying, transport and fighter-bomber 
wings. Exact comparison between two such sets of estimates 
is certainly an unfruitful exercise. No one disputes Mr 
Wilson’s contention that there had been considerable waste 
and overlapping in the old programme, or that ten per cent 
of the wings supposed to be in existence now lacked either 
bases, aircrew or aircraft. And there is much to be said for 
his belief in the importance of equipping a smaller number 
of formations with newer planes, and thus reducing the 
factor of obsolescence; this is similar to the change in 
emphasis that has occurred in the RAF programme. 


* 


What is hard to accept is Mr Wilson’s contention that, if 
the strategic situation alters in the future, more aircraft 
can be put into production to compensate for those 
eliminated from the drawing board by the reduction of $3.4 
billion in aircraft procurement funds this year. Mr Wilson 
and Mr Kyes, the deputy secretary who is emerging as the 
more effective figure of the two, are expert industrial 
engineers, but the whole of postwar experience with com- 
plicated jet aircraft disputes this contention. There is no 
doubt that a shift in professional American thinking about 
the use of strategic air power is taking place: greater 
reliance is now placed upon the medium range bomber, 
operating from overseas bases or from carriers, than on the 
very long range bomber based on the United States. 

But this decision was taken for budgetary, not pro- 
fessional, reasons without the agreement of the outgoing 
Chiefs of Staff and before the new ones were in a position to 
make their own recommendations. Consequently the 
decision on the Air Force has had a very uncertain recep- 
tion even by those members of Congress most anxious to 
see a reduction in total expenditure. Mr Kyes and Mr 
Wilson have explained that they have merely asked for 
somewhat less money to be set aside for expenditure on the 
Air Force in future years, while they concentrate on improv- 
ing current production, and await the strategic recommen- 
dations of the new Chiefs of Staff. But they have explained 
it in the complicated jargon of the Detroit engineer, and 
have not yet got their point across to Congress. 

The Air Force itself is also thoroughly alarmed: the 
favoured position which it acquired three years ago, 
when the concept of “balanced forces” was abandoned, 
seems to be in jeopardy; and the force is more than 
nervous at the prospect of having an admiral as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Genuine unification and co-opera- 
tion between the three services has never got further than 
skin deep ; the battle between the aircraft carrier and the 
strategic bomber, between the Army’s anti-aircraft guided 
missiles and the interceptor fighter, over whether the fighter 
bomber should be a support weapon for the army or an 
independent operator, still rages in the Pentagon. In conse- 
quence the Air Force has built up in self-defence a lobby 
in Congress which Jay Gould or the Robber Barons would 
have envied, and it has receptive material on which to work. 
Not only do many of the leading Democrats see in this 
question an issue on which they can defend the late Admin- 
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istration and probably strengthen their standing for the nex; 
election, but even the midwestern Republicans have always 
had a kindly feeling for the Air Force. In the present atmo- 
sphere of recrudescent irritation with allies, the Air Force 
in particular its strategic bombers, represents the best way 
in which the United States can confront Russia without 
having to station American boys in degenerate foreign parts 
or heed the views of its friends. The danger, since no 
politician will dare to suggest reducing the total of the 
already unsatisfying cuts in the new budget, is that the 
Air Force will have some of its funds restored at the 
expense of foreign aid, offshore procurement or some other 
vital part of the programme. 


Pinching Money 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


LTHOUGH it was to be expected that a restrictive 
monetary policy would be ineffective unless it pinched 

at least some borrowers and lenders, the fact that it actually 
does pinch has come as a great surprise to even the most 
sophisticated investors. Their cries of outrage and anguish 
are now re-echoing in Washington. When the case for 
using indirect monetary measures to check inflation, in pre- 
ference to direct wage and price controls, was being argued, 
the opponents maintained that indirect action could not be 
made to work effectively. Now it seems that the scoffers are 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Rotes and Yields 


protesting that such action works all too well, while those 
who had urged the use of monetary controls are protesting 
they did not mean them to be used so much. 

As the result of these political complaints it is the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, the 
central bank, that are being most severely pinched by the 
restrictions on money for which they are themselves respon- 
sible. They have to carry out the monetary and debt man- 
agement policies designed to keep the inflationary results 
of the present budgetary deficit within the tightest possible 
bounds, and yet avoid precipitating a deflation that would 
ruin Republican chances in the next election, or would make 
it impossible to continue using monetary measures in the 
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future. Thus far, almost all of the criticism from the left 
‘; centred upon the Treasury, which is accused of pushing 
interest rates up. But the Federal Reserve's comparative 
immunity cannot last for long, for the fire from the right is 
now being concentrated on it and the direction of the shel- 
ling will soon show the left where the target really is. 

Under these circumstances, it is unfortunate that Mr 
Humphrey and Mr Martin, who respectively head the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, have not chosen 
to counterattack swiftly by emphasising to their critics what 
is the alternative to their policy. It should be easy to deal 
with the twenty members of Congress who want the Federal 
Reserve to support the prices of government securities at 
par by stressing that such action would have the effect of 
providing investors with interest-bearing currency. Nor 
should it be too difficult to explain to expert critics that the 
creation of an additional supply of money at a time when 
virtually all manpower, plant and equipment, and natural 
resources are employed will do little but push up prices, 
and thus make it more difficult to help the economy through 
the period of readjustment which these critics are forecast- 
ing for the immediate future. 

But little has been done along these lines, although 
recently there have been several articles in the press, quot- 
ing “ well-informed sources” to the effect that the central 
bank’s policy is one of applying a degree of pressure to 
bank reserve positions, not a policy of denying funds abso- 
lutely to the money market. These inspired stories have 
apparently been intended to reassure that market, which has 
been fearing that it may have to face the mounting demands 
for credit from consumers, business and the government 
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completely unaided. To lend force to its words, the central 
bank put more than $200 million of new funds into the 
market during the latter half of May. 

Neither words nor works seemed to produce the desired 
result, however. In the same weeks the bond market steadily 
degenerated through weakness to near disintegration, with 
the longest term issues under the heaviest pressure. The 
Treasury’s new 30-year 3} per cent bonds dropped almost 
a full point below the issue price of par, most of the decline 
coming within two days. Other offerings of Mr Humphrey 
and his deputy, Mr Burgess, have fared no better: the 
more recent one-year 2% per cent certificate sold fractionally 
under par before its June rst issue date. The earlier 
24 per cent certificate due in February, 1954, sold at prices 
to yield more than 23 per cent, while the 2} per cent 1958 
maturity, sold in February at par, fell below 974. The 
experience of investors who have bought these products of 
the Humphrey-Burgess partnership is hardly calculated to 
build an attractive reputation for the future output of the 
concern, yet it is quite apparent that the firm will have to 
increase production in the months ahead. 


* 


Probably one of the more significant phenomena of recent 
market developments has been the way the rate on 3-month 
Treasury bills has tended to remain low, and even to decline 
at times, in spite of a steady increase week by week in the 
quantity being offered for sale by the Treasury. Already 
nearly $1,000 million has been raised in this way and 
anothér $800 million by a sale of special tax anticipation 
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series, and the Treasury has publicly announced its inten- 
tion to get another $900 million during June. It would 
seem that much of the money being frightened out of 
long-term issues, or being frightened away from going into 
them, is seeking a temporary haven in the comparative 
security of a short bill from which a shift can be made 
without risk of significant loss if the times should become 
propitious for long-term investment. 

At the moment, however, the market is staring, fascinated, 
at the prospect for the latter half of the year. In those 
six months the Treasury will have to raise perhaps $8 
billion, state and local governments will continue their 
heavy demands for financing road, school, water, hospital 
and other improvements, and a seasonal demand for bank 
credit will be added to all the rest. It is: perfectly clear 
that even the record peacetime rate of savings now being 
accumulated will not satisfy the demand, and the money 
market has apparently convinced itself that the central bank 
has so completely withdrawn that it will not provide a 
single dollar of reserves to enable the banking system to 
create the necessary deposits. Furthermore the market 
insists on interpreting Mr Martin’s hailing of the return to 
free markets as a firm commitment that the Federal Reserve 
Board will never intervene to influence the course of interest 
rates, no matter where they go. 

The market can hardly fail eventually to come out of its 
present state of nerves, shivering severely with every pass- 
ing rumour, but it is doubtful if the criticism it has brought 
down on the Treasury and the Federal Reserve will pass 
as quickly. For the rate increases that began in the money 
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market are now spreading out im the form of rising costs 
for business borrowing, real estate. mortgages, and Stock 

Exchange collateral loans ; there are some indications thar 
consumer credit rates will also. soon be increased. Aj) of 
these rises bring more and more cries for easy money, more 
and more pressure on President Eisenhower to relax his 
insistence on a “sound” dollar. And, of course, Mr; 
Humphrey and Mr Burgess wonder how they are to raise 
the billions of dollars they will need before the year ends, 
and how they are to refund almost $20 billion of maturities 
that fall due before December 31st in a market that seems 
ill prepared even to handle the volume of securities already 
outstanding. 

It is, perhaps, the most ironic of all developments in the 
first few months of the new Administration that Mr 
Burgess’s séverest critics are neither the Fair Deal Con- 
gressmen nor the pundits of the press, but his former 
associates in Wall Street. They complain bitterly, and 
probably shallowly, that lack of adequate technique has 
helped to put the market in the dumps ; they point to an 
opening of subscription books for the new 3} per cent bonds 
on a day when banks were closed in three states, to a failure 
to prevent speculation in these bonds in order to enable 
“true” long term investors to buy them, and-to a disturbing 
habit of breaking the bad news of large additional financing 
to come in anything but the gentlest manner. This, how- 
ever, is the kind of surface analysis that any market 
specialises in. The hard core of the problem remains the 
unquestioned need of the Treasury for deficit financing at 
a time when the private sector of the economy is doing more 
than enough deficit financing of its own, and at a time when 
it has been decided to rely on monetary measures to contain 
the boom within reasonable limits. No technical skill would 
avail wholly to resolve these contradictions. 


American Notes 





Who Makes*Foreign Policy ? 


HE Senate has had second thoughts about its Appropria- 
T tions Committee’s attempt to: limit the President's 
freedom to negotiate a Far Eastern settlement, by with- 
drawing the American financial contribution to the United 
Nations should Communist. China be admitted ‘to 
membership. But the price the President has paid for the 
compromise may turn out to be steeper than he realises. Ic 
agreed to the inclusion in the Bill of a clause stating that 
Congress believed that Communist China ought not to be 
admitted to the United Nations, and he gave Congress |v 
understand that he could. be relied om to oppose any pro- 
posal for admission. But what Congress understood, or 
what some members will later maintain that they understoo’. 
is that the President was permanently committed to this 
opposition, while he himself almost certainly implied that 


his undertaking was — by “in present 
circumstances.” 
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This is assumed from the answer Mr Eisenhower gave to 
questions on the matter at his press conference last week, 
vhen he also put obstacles in the way of two other mani- 
<-crations of the isolationist movement which is gathering 
sced in Congress, if not in the country. He said that he 
4 not think it would be desirable to cut. off all trade 
ween the free world and Communist countries, thus 
adicating that he would be prepared to take a firm stand 

‘ould Senator McCarthy press this issue to a conclusion. 
\nd, more important, the President answered in detail the 
hallenge of Senator Taft’s Cincinnati speech, making it 
‘car that if it came to a choice between the alliances of the 
\/nited States with other countries and his own alliance 
with Mr Taft, he would put international co-operation first. 

When read in full the Senator’s speech is not so frankly 
solationist as it seemed from the first reports. of his sug- 
vestion that the United States should- withdraw from the 
Korean peace negotiations if the present talks broke down. 
But his sceptical remarks about both the United Nations 
ind the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation came at a time 
when they could do most harm, not only to the hopes of 
peace in Korea and of a constructive outcome to the 
Bermuda conference, but also to the spirit in which Congress 
will consider appropriations for foreign aid. This week's 
compromise over Communist China and the United Nations 
provides the clearest possible example of how Congress, 
through its ultimate financial authority, can frustrate the 
President’s constitutional responsibility for the foreign 
policy of the United States, For this reason the President 
cannot “ go it alone ” without Congress any more than the 
United States can “ go it alone” without allies. But the 
feeling has been growing that President Eisenhower has 
been too ready to make concessions to Congress in general, 
and to Senator Taft in particular, and that he is forgetting 
why he, and not Mr Taft, was given the Republican presi- 
dential nomination last year. Last week’s evidence that the 
President is prepared to exert his authority, when forced to 
do so in defence of his principles, was therefore greeted 
with much relief, not least among the many internationally- 
minded Republicans, 


Congress Counts the Days 


W ITH Senator Taft away from Washington last week, 
the other Republican leaders were playing with the 
idea that Congress might not only go on holiday at the end 
July, but might actually adjourn until next January, 
‘hus abandoning the Senator’s plan for an autumn session. 
The proposal will hardly appeal to Mr Taft, for his influ- 
‘nee on the Administration will be less when he cannot call 
on Congress to back him up. Moreover, he is commend- 
‘bly eager that this Republican Congress should make a 
record of which the party'can be proud. Next year 
Congress will be caught between the usual spring rush of 
“ppropriation Bills and the November election ; a session 
in the coming autumn now offers almost the only oppor- 
(unity for constructive work, 

For in its first five months this Congress has accom- 
plished very little ; only 41 public bills have been sent 
to the White House, just half as many as Mr Truman’s 1948 
Congress had dealt with by this time’; of these only one, 
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the offshore oil Act, is a major piece of legislation. And 
now that Congress is counting the days until it can recess, 
it is obvious that much of even the modest programme that 
President Eisenhower set for it will have to go back on the 
shelf. Something may be rescued from among the plans 
for statehood for Hawaii, changes in the immigration laws, 
customs simplification and so on, but it will be very little. 
The President will even have to exert himself if he is to 
get the exces profits tax extended, although here the 
obstacle is not lack of time, but obstinate opposition in the 
House Ways and Means Committee. ; 

Both the House Appropriations Committee and the 
Administration have done their best, or worst, to put the 
principle of economy into practice, but now that the appro- 
priation Bills are getting on to the floor of the House, con- 
stituents are, as usual, coming before principles. A dam is 
being added here, a school there, although not perhaps as 
liberally as in the past, and consciences are being soothed 
by the thought that money can surely be saved on foreign 
aid. The authorisation for this aid is one of the Bills 
that the Republican leaders are agreed must be dealt with 
before Congress goes home ; others are the extension of 
the Trade Agreement Act and of the excess profits tax ; 
and of course the twelve Appropriation Bills. The House 
has finished with half of these, but the Senate has 
hardly begun. 

The Administration is, however, apparently prepared to 
excuse the Legislature when this minimum has been 
finished, for it is as anxious to have a holiday from Congress 
as Congress is to have a holiday from Washington. Rela- 
tions with Capitol Hill have been more difficult than had 
been expected, partly because of the political inexperience 
of many of the new officials, And heads of executive 
agencies, like their Democratic predecessors, have been 
spending far more time in congressional committee rooms 
than they can spare from their desks. 


More Power for Mr Dulles 


HE President’s two schemes for reorganising the 
administration of the foreign assistance and inter- 
national information programmes, which will come into 


‘force at the end of July unless disapproved by Congress, 


are only stop-gap measures to remedy the most pressing 
inefficiencies. A complete reorganisation of the conduct of 
foreign. affairs, which will require specific legislation, is 
promised next year. The chief purpose of the new pro- 
posals, apart from concentrating related activities in single 
agencies and thus improving co-ordination, is to confirm the 
Secretary of State’s ultimate responsibility for foreign 
policy under the President’s control, but to take away from 
him the immediate responsibility for administrative details 
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which has so often involved him in congressional 
controversy. 

This has, of course, been especially the case where the 
overseas information programme is concerned, since it has 
recently been under constant fire from Senator McCarthy. 
Whether the new system will work any better than the old 
in this field depends mainly on whether the Senator lets it. 
But at least the opportunity for a completely fresh start will 
be provided by the establishment of a new United States 
Information Agency, separated from the Department of 
State and taking over the international information activities 
of other departments as well. The new agency is to report 
to the President through the National Security Council, 
which should ensure that it does not work at cross-purposes 
with American undercover activities in foreign countries, 
and the Secretary of State is to supply “full guidance 
concerning the foreign policy of the United States.” 

It is also provided that the heads of both the Information 
Agency and the new Foreign Operations Administration are 
to be men who have the full confidence of the Secretary of 
State, which means that Mr Dulles will have veto power 
over these appointments. This, and the fact that the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration is to be 
guided in policy matters not only by the Secretary of State 
but by the Secretaries of Defence and the Treasury, means 
that the holder of this new office will have less independence 
than the Director of Mutual Security whose functions he is 
taking over. But that Director was made immediately 
responsible to the President by a Congress which distrusted 
the then Secretary of State, Mr Acheson ; there is not now 
likely to be much objection to making Mr Harold Stassen 
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subordinate to Mr Dulles. And the new Director will have 
more operational responsibility than the old ; for he is to 
be in charge of all programmes related to foreign aid, such 
as technical assistance and help for refugees which have 
until now been administered by the State Department. 


Petroleum Seeks Protection 


HE chances that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
will be extended for one year, in substantially its 
present form, as the President wishes, rather than with the 
restrictions contained in the unsatisfactory Simpson Bill, 
have been much improved by a compromise version which 
has been worked out between the White House and 
Republican leaders in Congress and which it is hoped can 
be pushed through quickly. This does not, however, mean 
that the last has been heard of the drastic quota restrictions 
which the Simpson Bill would impose on imports of both 
crude and refined petroleum. These have long been 
demanded on every possible occasion by the so-called 
independent oil companies, who have no overseas interests, 
and on this occasion additional fuel for their arguments was 
provided by an unusually mild winter and the expansion of 
domestic petroleum capacity. Together these have meant 
that, although the demand for oil products continues to 
grow, it has been temporarily overtaken by supply ; domestic 
production has been cut by 3§0,000 barrels daily since 
January, and imports have also been reduced, voluntarily. 
Many of the sessions of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when it held hearings on the Simpson Bill, were 
devoted solely to arguments for and against restrictions on 
oil imports. Evidence was given on the one side by in- 
dependent oil producers, by coal interests and by railway 
officials, and on the other by the major petroleum companies, 
who are not only producers but also refiners, overseas as 
well as at home, by industrial users of fuel oil, by farm 
groups and others concerned with foreign trade, and by 
government spokesmen. Domestic oil and coal producers 
said that development of the country’s fuel reserves was 
being held back because cheap imports depressed prices, 
while the major oil companies replied that a reduction in 
imports would eat into reserves, raise prices, harm foreign 
trade and endanger national security. They pointed out 
that the United States has been a net importer of oil for 
several years and now consumes close to 8 million barrels 
daily, but has a productive capacity of under 7 million 
barrels a day. 

The basic argument over whether it is better to con- 
centrate on developing America’s own limited reserves of 
petroleum at full speed, or on an orderly programme of 
“supplement but not supplant,” combining foreign imports 
with a gradual increase in domestic production, is not a new 
one. Independent producers have, however, received little 
encouragement in their demands for restrictions on imports 
from either the past or the present government, for both 
have been mindful of the repercussions on wider issues of 
foreign economic policy, and of the continually growing 
American need for raw materials. But the Eisenhower 
Administration seeks to soften its opposition by advising 
domestic producers who can prove they are being damaged 
to seek relief from the Tariff Commission, and by urging 
importers to use “ industrial statesmanship.” 
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The World Overseas 






Japan’s Economic Prospects 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


‘THE State Department’s pledge to maintain dollar 
spending in Japan “at a relatively high level” for 
tother two years, even if peace does break out in Korea, 
has infused fresh hope and life into the always Micawberish 
philosophy of the Tokyo politicians and the Osaka indus- 
trialists. Presumably this continued aid—or Washington 
[anegeld, as some cynical Japanese call it—will take the 
shape of procurement orders for the rehabilitation of Korea, 
f-shore defence purchases, and Point Four buying from 
lapan for South-East Asia.. No one can pretend, however, 
that the first will adequately replace the demands of war, 
while the second remains a highly speculative quantity, vul- 
nerable to the changes of American policy. The scope of 
the third is unkrrown, although the Japanese are suspicious 
of a diffusion of American aid throughout the Orient, on 
the theory that the same amount of butter may be spread 
more thinly. They are, for example, frankly disturbed at 
reports that the Americans have just placed a munitions 
order for $5,800,000 with the Chinese Nationalists to help 
the economy of Formosa and; for the same reason, are 
considering placing relatively small similar orders in Siam 
and the Philippines. Some non-American Western ob- 
servers here suggest bluntly that the shock of competition 
would do more to shake Japan into realistic efforts to cut 
costs, rationalise methods and stand on its own feet than 
open-handed American offers of aid that smack of anxious 
bribery. 

The first draft of the long-awaited Nathan Report on 
Korea has estimated that an expenditure of $1,700 million 
would be needed to make South Korea self-supporting by 
1959-60, with an expenditure of $400 million “ in the imme- 
diate future.” On paper the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA) has now a budget of $70 million up 
‘o the end of June (of which half has already been dis- 
bursed) and of $130 million for the year beginning in July. 
Only a proportion of this will be spent in Japan—on orders, 
i‘ is calculated at the moment, amountifig to $40 million. 


Uhis is small beer beside the $800 million now being spent 


yearly in Japan on goods and services for the UN forces in 
Korea, on the American security forces in Japan and on 
other American purchases. . 
Japanese leaders of heavy industry hope that, by some 
miracle, the Communists will agree to elections for a unified 
Korea. Should Korea be unified and elections be conducted 
by the existing or a reshaped UN commission, the 
‘remendous task of rehabilitating North Korea’s shattered 
industrial complex—estimated to cost at least $10,000 


million—would presumably become a responsibility of the 
United Nations, instead of the Chinese (as under re- 
partition), with consequent heavy pickings for Japanese 
heavy industry. 

Japan’s Economic Counsel Board is still uneasily uncertain 
of the amount of rearmament which it must yield in response 
te impatient American urging. It has high hopes of securing 
American technical aid in advice and modern equipment, 
as well as dollars, for a general switch-over of its expanding 
munitions industry from Korean war orders to the needs of 
Japan’s own defences. A request has been made for per- 
mission to send a large Japanese team of technicians to the 
United States to study American techniques in arms pro- 
duction and to organise technical liaison between the 
armament industries of both countries. This request is not 
without its embarrassments for the Americans, who are 
pressing for swifter Japanese rearmament but remain 
dubious about entrusting Japan with some highly specialised 
technical secrets which are revolutionising American 
weapons and production. 

The Economic Counsel Board has succeeded in angering 
both the influential Federation of Economic Organisations 
(Keidanren) and the militarists by heavily cutting down 
their respective blueprint proposals for rearmament. The 
table below gives the competing. blueprints in rough 
outline : 

BLUEPRINTS FOR REARMAMENT 


Economic 
MILITARISTS’ KEIDANREN Boarp 
3-year plan 6-year plan 6-year plaa 
BIGAT. vi vcccvece 300,000 men 300,000 men = 175,000 men 
(with equip- {with equip- . (with equip- 
ment for ment for ment for 
600,000) 600,000) 250,000} 
Wavy <. 0k vcseess 220,000 tons 300,000 tons 220,000 tons 
(three light (based (based 
cruisers, 96 on on 
destroyers) destroyers) destroyers) 
Air Force ......+ 2,500 2,800 1,200 planes, 
fighters and fighters and * mostly 
500 medium 900 medium fighters ” 
bombers bombers 
Estimated cost .. No estimate 2,900,000 1,222,000 


available 


million yen 


million yen 


By the operation of some esoteric and undisclosed formula 
the Keidanren proposes that the United States should con- 
tribute 1,270,000 million yen to its plan; the Economic 
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Counsel Board puts the contribution, on its more modest 
scale, at 270,000 million yen. A final decision on the 
competing blueprints has been postponed by party intrigue 
and wrangling. 

Fundamentally, Japan’s difficulties, of course, are simple 
and back-breaking: costs are too high, hungry mouths are 
too many, markets are too few. These difficulties are not 
remedied, but rather obscured and worsened, by disguised 
charitable handouts, which encouraged the honourable 
Micawbers in the Treasury to postpone realistic action. 
Costs, however, can be cut only if equipment is modernised, 
with consequent incitement—-never very necessary in Japan 
—to staff retrenchment, which in turn must provoke indus- 
trial unrest, already strong and mounting, 


The Lure of China Market 


Finally, if “trade not aid” is even more applicable to 
Japan than to Britain, the Osaka signposts point with 
strengthening persuasion to Communist China. There have 
been several recent indications of the evergreen appeal of 
the China market. A special survey of China’s Five-Year 
Plan by the Economic Counsel Board points out that Japan 
can contribute, heavily, swiftly and continuously, the capital 
goods and industrial equipment needed for that plan in 
exchange for cheaper raw material supplies than are now 
available from the non-Communist world. Envious notice 
has been taken in Osaka of Britain’s recently increased trade 
in non-strategic goods with Red China. There have been 
record applications, now totalling 300, from manufacturing 
concerns for representation at the series of China-Japan 
trade exhibitions which are being organised for display in 
China in the autumn by the China-Japan Trade Promotion 
Association. There has also been a temporary withholding 
of orders for coal from the United States, while the “ Big 
Three ” iron and steel manufacturers—Yawata, Fuji and 
Japan Steel Tube—seek to place preliminary orders for 
610,000 tons of Kailan coal with China, at an estimated cost 
of less than $11 a ton, in exchange for galvanised iron 
sheets. 

Meanwhile, South-East Asia remains a glittering dis- 
appointment to Japan. Heavy industry has not recovered 
from its shock at the abrupt breakdown of the ambitious 
plan to build a joint iron mill in co-operation with the Indian 
Government at Orissa. Despite Delhi’s denials, the con- 
viction persists that wicked British machinations were 
directly responsible for this surprising setback to an experi- 
ment in Oriental partnership which Japan hoped would set 
¢ popular precedent throughout Asia. 


The Sick Man of Europe 


'*RANCE is one country where to become prime minister 
is neither a difficult nor a happy achievement. At 
present, in fact, there is a shortage of eligible suitors in the 
house of the political Bluebeard, for each candidate knows 
that the National Assembly has already buried seventeen of 
his predecessors. | Whatever his party or programme, a 
prime minister in the Fourth Republic faces the same 
fundamental problem: on national and foreign affairs the 
French are nearly anarchists, but when it comes to local 
politics or vested professional interests, their political 
passions run deep and with a short-sighted tenacity. France 
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is very much the homeland of Proudhon, a political theor;s; 
with a distrust of the state and a belief in the role of the 
local political unit and commune which are equally fierce, 

The French parliament is an assembly, but not properly 
a national one. It represents complex alliances of local 
interests, of professional groupings or religious affinities. 
The centre is shifting constantly and subtly from a non- 
existent political pole either to the traditional Jacobin left 
represented by the Communists, or towards the right with 
its disordered Gaullist ranks and its memories of a royal 
and Catholic past. The coalitions which have allowed suc- 
cessive cabinets brief spells of office do not represent a real 
coherence of views but rather a temporary armistice between 
traditional opponents, As a result, the French parliamentary 
system does not work. 

Although the disunity of France under the Nazi occupa- 
tion was obviously due to military defeat and the tragic 
failure of prewar foreign policy, it also reflected a genuine 
national state of affairs. This is a very unpopular view but 
it corresponds to the facts. Since the time of the Commune, 
and, much later, of the Dreyfus affair, France has been a 
house divided against itself. Instead of trying to do some- 
thing about it, moreover, the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic has given every advantage to the French instinct 
for political levity and fickleness. It has allowed the 
National Assembly to hold a whip-hand over a feeble execu- 
tive, and at the same time it has allowed the executive to 
interfere frequently with impunity in financial affairs, giving 
a political adjunct to inflation. In its traditional fear of 
Bonapartism, the French constitution has left little power 
with the President of the Republic and it is entirely M. 
Auriol’s personal gifts that have restored prestige and signi- 
ficance to the Elysée. Finally, the French electoral system 
is a triumph of ingenuity over good sense and is calculated 
to produce anything but a clear expression of the national 
will, even if the latter existed. 


Plain Speaking From M, Reynaud 


Many French politicians know these things, but few are 
prepared to say them, and often the Communists have had 
a monopoly of frankness. If it has done nothing else, how- 
ever, the present crisis has provoked the refreshing spectacle 
of the National Assembly being told off by one of its most 
experienced leaders, M. Paul Reynaud. When he was asked 
to form a government last weck, M. Reynaud had few 
illusions about his chances of succeeding. He preferred to 
use his brief appearance on the stage for a severe and 
brilliant set piece on the state of the Fourth Republic. M 
Reynaud postulated that it was no use trying to govern 
France until the constitution was revised so as to guarantee 
a cabinet a minimum of eighteen months in office. In the 
event of a crisis before this term expired, the government 
would have the right of dissolving the Assembly. To 2 
thunderstruck house M.. Reynaud also asserted that 
France was in need of an overhaul comparable to, if not 
greater than, that of the French Revolution. He alluded 
frankly to France’s economic stagnation, oe” in 


housing and agriculture. Throughout his analysis, M. 


Reynaud implied that the British political system was a 
worthy goal for French reformers, and in a noble tribute he 
spoke of the English as a people to whom no one could give 
lessons in democracy. 

Unfortunately, M. Reynaud’s analysis. was an academic 
rather than a practical exercise. As soon as he had con- 
cluded, it was clear that the Assembly would not allow bim 
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to carry through his programme. Furthermore, M. ‘Reynaud’s 
eloquent voice recalled memories of a terrible past more 
‘han it invoked hopes for a sounder future. It was the 
voice that had spoken far less clearly in the hour of France $ 
defeat in 1940 and to many Frenchmen M. Reynaud is not 
4 prophet but a grave-digger. Moreover, as his parliamentary 
cpponents were quick to point out, M. Reynaud did not 
deal concretely with France’s social and economic illness. 
Te do so would have meant giving a description of present- 
dav France. Half the population lives by agriculture, presses 
for high food prices and stores its money in the cellar. The 
other half clamours for every form of social security benefit 
and subsidy in order to offset high food prices. Neither half 
pays taxes if it can in amy way avoid doing so- And if the 
government suddenly wished to puts its fiscal house in order, 
it would have to haul a major fraction of the population into 
court. There, moreover, French legal practice would see 
to it that years elapsed before a case was ready for hearing. 
A point has been reached in French political life where there 
is a dangerous choice between two unsatisfactory roads : 
either an insufficient measure of executive power is left in 
lawful hands, or a real executive is created unlawfully. This 
implies the possibility of a coup d'état and seems remote 
indeed. Nevertheless, observers agree that France is very 
much in search of a “ strong man.” 

The present crisis has come at a particularly awkward 
moment for the rest of the free world. The Bermuda meet- 
ing may have to be delayed for lack of a French participant 
and there is no one to deal with the grave Indo-Chinese 
problem. In addition, the French Treasury is in desperate 
straits. Once again, France is jeopardizing not only itself 
but also its allies and invalidating its own claim—so justified 
on many counts—to be reckoned among the great powers 
and a leader in the life of Europe. 


Birth Pangs of a Nigerian 
Nation 
FROM OUR. CORRESPONDENT 

HE recent Kano riots in. northern Nigeria were not riots 

at all. They were in no sense popular demonstra- 
tions against authority, but pitched battles between 
thousands of people—civil war, not window-breaking or 
stone-throwing. The main facts make this clear. Sabongari 
is the strangers’ quarter outside the walls’ of Kano; it is 
customary in Nigerian towns for northern and southern 
peoples not to mingle. Twenty thousand people live there, 
predominantly Ibo, the thrusting, vigorous eastern peoples 
who, driven by land-hunger and lack of opportunities 
in eastern Nigeria, are rapidly overrunning West Africa. 
This community came into violent conflict with the adjacent 
quarter of the town proper, the Fagge area, mainly popu- 
lated by Hausas. Im a series of ts nearly fifty 
people were killed, over two hundred injured and detained 
in hospital, and an unknown but very large number injured 
but not anxious for hospital treatment. Later there was 
an “ exchange of prisoners” totalling several hundred men 
between the two sides. This means real fighting, and it 
Was not pleasant. All sorts of weapons were used—firearms, 


bottles, sticks, stones, arrows, axes—and of the bodies 


recovered some had been partially burnt and sixteen — 


castrated, 
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Already the casualties are the heroes of Nigerian 
nationalism, the victims and martyrs of imperialism. The 


southern politicians are trying desperately hard to impose. 


on Nigeria and as much of the world as they can reach the 
view that the Kano events are the first engagement in the 
struggle with Britain for self-government.” They suggest 
that the episode was engineered by a coalition of imperialism 
and feudalism in the north, and that the violence was 
organised by agents of the present northern political leaders 
with the connivance of the British administration and at 
the instigation. of the Governor himself, in order to cover 
up his failure to control the pace of Nigerian nationalism, 
to prove that Nigeria is not ready for self-government, and 
to prepare the way for a separate British North. This is 
what will probably be taught in the Nigerian history text- 
books of tomorrow. 


Mr Awolowo’s Campaign 


But the occasion of the fighting was a proposed meeting 
in the political campaign being carried out in the north by 
leaders of the Western Action Group party. This is not 
a campaign to win people over from another political party, 
but one with the avowed object of undermining the present 
system of government by chiefs. It is a political Jameson 
Raid, with Mr Awolowo in the role of Cecil Rhodes. 

But the able lawyer Awolowo is rapidly becoming the 
astute Bismarckian politician, and as he can alternatively 
blame-the British and the northern rulers for what has 
happened, the fighting is not a setback for him. He and Dr 
Azikiwe are turning the emotion it has engendered against 
Britain. The result is a growing demand for direct action. 
Nigeria is bursting at the seams, and with the country not 
impossibly on the verge of a colonial war of independence 
plus civil war, far too few Nigerians are working for peace. 
The situation is likely to remain tense, as the Coronation 
festivities are to some extent acting as a provocation to 
nationalist and anti-British feeling. Moreover, the Moslem 
fast of Ramadan (due to end on June 13th) is always a trying 
time in this tropical environment and involves concentra- 
tions of Moslems and northerners all through southérn 
Nigeria. 

Against this background it was wise of the Colonial 
Secretary to try to transfer discussions away from Nigeria, 
and his announcement that talks would be held in London 
did to some extent place the initiative back in British hands. 
But the manner of the announcement was maladroit, since 
the Colonial Secretary is no longer in a position to say that 
discussions “ will be held,” to discuss federation or any 
other solution ; he can only invite Nigerian leaders to put 
their views before him without assuming those views will be 
what he wants to hear. The invitation will probably be 
accepted on conditions not yet fully known. They can 
hardly be less than a pledge of self-government, in some 
shape or other, by 1956. Even if the representatives were 
prepared to go to London without making this plain, they 
could not return to Nigeria empty-handed. The south 
wants complete autonomy from Britain ; the north requires 
its own national self-identification against the south. The 
easiest bargain to strike would be a free hand for Nigerians 
in southern Nigeria, in return for guarantees on the status 
of the north that will satisfy both the north and Britain. 

This is not an ideal solution, as it is less than the south’s 
total demands and would still leave fruitful causes of dis- 
satisfaction there. It is, moreover, based on what may prove 
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to be merely an impermanent combination of the political 
kaleidoscope—the gap between north and south is not 
much greater than that between east and west. But to people 
on the spot, it seems too late for Britain to try to hold up the 
march of events. The discussions in London, if they take 
place, should, ideally, lead. to a slackening of tension and 
pave the way to more detailed consideration here of the 
future machinery of government of an independent Nigeria. 


Eve of Poll in Italy 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE atmosphere on the eve of the Italian elections 

indicates that the result will be a close thing. By 
“ result ” is meant not who will come top of the polls, but 
whether Christian Democracy and its friends will do so 
with more or with less than 50 per cent of the votes in 
their pockets. This feeling is borne out by the history of 
the past five years. In 1948, the Centre combine got 
approximately 60 per cent of the votes ; in the local elec- 
tions in 1951-52 it got 52 per cent. Comparisons between 
national and local contests are of doubtful validity since 
each calls forth different sorts of response. In any case, 
however, the local elections do show that five years in office 
in-Rome have lost the Centre parties (and this means above 
all the Christian Democrats and the little band of Repub- 
licans, the only two parties to stay in the government 
throughout the course) a good deal of favour. 

The Centre candidates display a rather forced lugubrious- 
ness, predicting at best a very near shave. This is their 
way of whipping up the 30 million strong electorate. to 
turn out in full force—elderly rentiers, pillion-girls, play- 
boys and all, besides such reliable elements as nuns of the 
enclosed orders. They are afraid lest the peasant and small 
middle-class and partly working-class backbone of the 
Centre. be left unsupported to cope with the all-too-dis- 
ciplined flocks of Togliatti and Nenni. The opposition 
parties, Right and Left, incline on the contrary to minimise 
their own hopes. They would far sooner that the elec- 
torate widely believed the Centre block to be too well- 
assured of its 50 per cent prize to need the suffrage of the 
tired, the bored, and the lazy. 


Church Support for Centre 


Forgetting some disappointments with Signor De Gas- 
peri’s policy and some hankerings after-a strengthened Right 
Wing in the person of the Monarchist Party, the Church, 
through all its organs of persuasion, has once again done 
the Centre proud. One Episcopal Congress after another 
has issued resounding admonitions to the faithful to vote, 
and not disperse their votes, that is, not to give them to 
anyone outside the Centre combine. There is a general 
feeling that the new look in international affairs has helped 
the Nenni Socialists, who are this time presenting separate 
lists from the Communists, by encouraging an impression 
that a connection with Moscow, especially if it does not go 
quite the whole Communist hog, is no longer tantamount 
to rebellion against an ideologically united western world. 
If the extreme Left and its hangers-on get nine million 
votes it is thought conceivable that more than half might 
go to Nenni’s party. If the extreme Right get as much as 
three or four million votes, the greater part, it now seems, 
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will go to the Monarchists. (The main direct opponent of 
these last, other than the Christian Democr 


ats, are the 
Liberals.) 

If 27 million or more go to the polling stations and do 
not spoil their papers, this would still give the Centre room 
for overtopping fifty per cent of the total national elec. 
torate. Italy would then be set for a further term of Signo; 
De Gasperi’s somewhat haphazardly reforming centre 
administration, with- continuity in home and internationa! 
affairs. But should the result be a mere 49.9 per cent of 
the national vote for the Centre, there would be a prospect 
of what Carlos Levi, the novelist, has called “frui:fy) 
instability ”—that is, of negotiations for a collaboration of 
Christian Democracy either with Nenni or with the Mon- 
archists, and a likely disruption of all the parties concerned, 
doubtless with a new election round the corner. The elec 
tions simultaneously taking place for the Senate are far to 
inscrutable—if only because of the extreme complexity of 
the senatorial electoral law—to give ground for any pre- 
dictions at all here; and a certain instability, fruitful or 
tumultuously barren, is all too likely to emerge on that 
sector. 


Calm and Caution in New 
Zealand 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


R HOLLAND departed for the Coronation leaving 
an outward appearance of political calm behind him 
and with the knowledge that New Zealand’s immediate 
problems could fairly safely. be left to look after themselves 
until he returns some time in July. In order to clear the 
way for the departure of the Coronation delegation the 
House of Representatives met early for a three weeks’ 
session in which it disposed of the Address-in-Reply debate, 
passed the necessary votes to carry on the affairs of govern- 
ment, and dealt with a very modest measure of strictly 
non-controversial legislation. Mr Holland and Mr Nash 
will return to face a re-assembly of the House in August, 
when it may be expected that the first ranging shots in the 
pre-election year battle will be fired. 

The New Zealand Labour party recently concluded its 
annual conference with a vigorous reiteration of its con- 
fidence that it will win the next election in November, 1954. 
But, although there is no doubt that the National Party 
government has lost a good deal of its popularity, it has no 
reason to be unduly disturbed by the Opposition’s sound 
and fury. Mr Holland has a very comfortable majority 
of 20 in a House of 80, and though this is certain to be 
reduced, Labour will have to score more points than it has 
done so far if it is to.return to the Treasury benches. [he 
present Opposition is over-weighted with veterans and there 
is, at the moment, little sign of either new men or new 
policy to give it fresh vigour. Mr Holland has profited 
accordingly. 

The measures taken by the government to restore New 
Zealand’s balance of payments position and build up ov<- 
seas reserves are now bearing fruit. The last published 
figures show a favourable balance of £26,323,000 for the 
January-March quarter, compared with a deficit of 
£8,221,000 for the ing months of 1952. Nct 


overseas assets rose from {66,800,000 in December ‘0 
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“o4.800,000 in February and to {103,000,000 by mid- 
os The rationing of overseas exchange and other restric- 
tive measures brought the value of private imports down to 
{10,700,000 in February, the lowest level recorded for 
several years. In February last year they were running at 
the rate of £23,100,000. : E 

“ per and the general tightening of bank 
credit has not endeared Mr Holland’s government to 
sections of the. business community. _ Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether many of these critics will carry their 
opposition to the length of voting for Labour at the next 


election. The same may well be true of a number of the 
government’s farmer critics. The Land Settlement Act, 
passed last session, which gave the government increased 


powers to enforce the subdivision of land and which 
enforced residential qualifications for landowners, caused 
considerable resentment on the grounds that it interfered 
with the rights of private property owning and that it had 
been imposed arbitrarily on the farming community. In the 
final outcome the powers involved in the measure were con- 
siderably reduced, and although the bitterness it aroused 
has not been forgotten, it is mellowing. 

Mr Holland has been at-some pains, behind the scenes, 
to allay the irritations of farmers. The government ha» 
now agreed to step out of the coming season’s meat price 
negotiations with the United Kingdom and to leaye them to 
representatives of the producers. It has also skilfully kept 
the ball in the air as regards the producers’ demands for 
greater control of their own accumulated reserve funds. 


Labour and Labour Party 


One of the government’s most pressing problems is the 
growing restiveness of the Federation of Labour over the 
disparity between farming incomes and trade union wages. 
The powerful leader of the federation, Mr F. P. Walsh, 
made it quite plain, at the recent annual conference of his 
unions, that they expect a revision of the present stabilisa- 
tion regulations in order to give the Arbitration Court more 
freedom in fixing wages without regard to general economic 
factors. Mr Walsh’s complaint is simply that the farmers 
are receiving too large a share of the national cake and that 
the trade unions are entitled to more of it. 

The rift between the Federation of Labour and the 
parliamentary Labour party over the divergent policies 
pursued by the two sections towards the 1951 waterfront 
strike has ostensibly been closed, but it is still evident that 
the federation has no intention of being dragged at political 
Labour’s chariot wheels. It is carrying out its own bargain- 
ing with the present government and doing it fairly success- 
fully. Mr Holland knows that so long as he plays ball 
‘with the federation, the present unusual industrial peace 

in New Zealand will continue. 

There are, however, danger signs on the horizon. New 
Zealand wool producers are well aware of the possible effect 
of a Korean peace upon world prices. American measures 
to shut out imports of New Zealand dried milk, the United 
States’ total prohibition of imports of New Zealand butter, 
and the obvious misgivings of the Americans about accept- 
‘ng even small imports of‘New Zealand meat have all under- 
a New Zealand’s dependence upon the United Kingdom 

a©rket. 

The farming community does not appear to have made 
"Pp its mind whether, when the present bulk purchase con- 
tracts with the United Kingdom expire, it wants them 
revived on substantially the same terms. There is, how- 
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ever, a very strong allegiance to the principle of stabilised 
primary produce markets and it is likely that when the New 
Zealand negotiators go to London this year to discuss new 
arrangements for dairy products and meat they will make 
security of markets their first consideration. New Zealand’s 
ambitions to break into the North American market have 
been diminished by rccent developments. This does not 
mean, however, that the United Kingdom will be able to 
deal with New Zealand on its own terms. The opinion that 
Britain has bought New Zealand farm produce cheaply, by 
world standards, and sold its own manufactured goods in 
New Zealand at advantageous prices is strongly held. New 
Zealand will expect some correction of the terms of trade 
when it goes to the conference table. 


Intrigue in Jakarta 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDONESIA 


HE fall of Dr Wilopo’s government in Indonesia this 

week is a fresh symptom of the struggle between the 
supporters of President Sukarno and the growing strength of 
the opposition, of which the Masjumi and Socialist parties 
form the core. The President and the Nationalist party 
(PNT) have so far been the main elements behind each of 
the governments of the past three years. One of the most 
direct but so far abortive attempts to undo this influence 
sprang out of the intricate tangle of intrigue around the 
half-hearted and only half-intended attempt at a coup d’état, 
known as the “ October 17th affair” which took place last 
year. This was followed in January by the resignation of 
the Minister of Defence, the Sultan of Jogjakarta, a man 
who had played a leading role in the war of independence 
against the Dutch. 

There has, however, been no decline since January in 
the activity of those concerned in the affair—and on the 
part of those who seemed to have no concern in it at all. 
A further crisis developed when Lt-Col. Sudirman, self- 
appointed army commander in East Java, presented an 
ultimatum to the cabinet demanding positive steps against 
the sponsors of the October 17th coup and the handing over 
of the investigation and the prosecution to the supreme mili- 
tary court. Yet if any persons deserve to feel the strength of 
the law it is Sudirman and those other officers who mutinied 
against their properly appointed commanding officers 
and seized power themselves. -Sudirman installed himself 
as commander of the fifth territory (East Java) by deposing 
and arresting Lt.-Col. Suwondo. Similar coups took place 
in Macassar and Palembang. Secret couriets passed to and 
fro between the mutineers and their friends in Jakarta. 
The government took no action save to appoint Col. Sadikin 
as commander in Macassar, a hollow appointment since he 
has not been to his new post and has no intention of so 
doing. The mutineers installed themselves and received, 
apparently, de facto recognition from the central authority. 
They tasted power and enjoyed it. They feel that any 
investigation directed against those who held command 
before October 17th will strengthen their own position. 
Sudirman appears to have thrown in his lot with the PNI 
but both he and Col. Warouw in Macassar are pursuing a 
purely opportunist policy. | 

It is vain to look for a pattern of events in the October 
17th affair and for a persistent and subtly pursued policy. 
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Most of the participants have been prompted by individual 
fear for their position and authority and have grasped at 


the first helping hand. But the roots of the affair can be — 


said to lie in the following factors. First there is a funda- 


mental difference of opinion as to the function of the army . 


between those (the Sultan of Jogjakarta, Major-General 
Simatupang, and others) who want a small, skilled and 
disciplined force and those (among them the President) 
who favour a large, ill-disciplined “ People’s Army ” based 
on guerilla methods and organisation. Second, there is the 
President’s fear of the Sultan of Jogjakarta’s power. Third, 
there is the fear of a group of army officers that, under 
the Sultan’s schemes, they would lose their jobs. To this 
must be added the fear of the undesirables among the rank 
and file that they too would be “ rationalised ” and lose a 
profitable occupation of near-banditry.* And fourth, there 
is the PNI’s fear of the influence of Sutan Sjahrir, head .of 
the Socialist party, in the Ministry of Defence and of his 
friendship with the Sultan. 

The aftermath of October 17th gave the PNI and the 
Communists the opportunity to attack four persons whose 
positions they had long desired to undermine. These four 
were the Sultan of Jogjakarta ; Ali Budiardjo, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Defence ; Major-General 
Simatupang, and Sutan Sjahrir. Taking full advantage of 
these developments and manipulating quietly behind the 
scenes was the President, intent on reviving his dwindling 
influence and not unhappy to see political forces ranged 
against the potentially powerful Sultan and against Sjahrir, 
whose pungent criticisms he has long disliked. 


Resignations and Inquiries 


As a result of prolonged intrigues, both the Sultan and 
Ali Budiardjo have resigned from their posts and the latter 
has departed to England for a short period of study. 
Simatupang remains m his post although surrounded by a 
new clique of staff officers. All three have voluntarily 
appeared before the Attorney-General to make statements 
on the October 17th affair, though rumour has it that Ali 
Budiardjo’s interview bordered on the farcical since he 
merely wished to inform the Attorney-General that he knew 
nothing about the matter. Sutan Sjahrir remains aloof, 
unperturbed and unexamined ; assailed and slandered in 
the left-wing press, accused and denounced by the army 
mutineers but, none the less, unperturbed. 

The issue lies at present between the cabinet and the 
army (or rather seme of the factions and territorial com- 
mands which constitute the army), with parliament as a 
bystander. During the parliamentary recess. there were 
rumours that the cabinet would resign. But after parlia- 
ment reassembled on May 4th only one minister, Tjokroa- 
minoto, relinquished his post. There seems indeed, no 
logical reason why. the Wilopo cabinet should now have 
fallen. It was not efficient, it was making little headway in 
tackling the country’s problems, its policy often appeared 
singularly inept. But almost all the political parties were 
quite happy with it, and that is what counts in parliament. 

The Communists have done rather well out of October 
17th. Several of their most able opponents have been 
forced out of office, and their influence in the PNI has given 
them increased power in the new army set-up. This must 
be a considerable comfort to set against the apathetic dis- 
play by the massed workers on May ist. But the Com- 
munists have not shown themselves very expert at exploit- 
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ing the favours flung to them from the PNI ranks and, at 
present, they are in some confusion. The cries for a popular 
front mingle discordantly with execrations against the 
Socialists and, though their political pickings have been 
tasty, they are still only a nice:cut of the PNI’s join’. Any 


Steel Prices in the Community 


HEN the Coal-Steel Community opened its common 
market im steel on May rst there were appreciable 
differences between steel prices in the six countries, and 
inany people watched with interest to see if the gleichs:hal- 
tung would take the form of equalising prices upwards or 
downwards. In fact, nothing quite so simple as either of 
these extremes has occurred. Im some countries prices have 
risen and in others ‘they have fallen, but even where the 
Beneral tendency is upward some reductions have taken 
place for certain qualities of steel. By and large it is prob- 
ably fair go say that average steel prices are a little higher 
than they were. The High Authority does not regard this 
movement as incompatible with its long-term aspiration to 
reduce prices, since many of the present adjustments would 
have happened even in the absence of the new Community. 

Until now French steel was among the cheapest in 
Europe, but it was generally agreed that this was largely 
due to the fact that French prices did not contain an 
adequate allowance for depreciation and replacement. This 
short-sighted policy sprang from the immediate political 
needs of the French economy. At the imsistence of the 
French government every possible step was taken to hold 
down the French price level. Belgian home prices, too, 
were held at an artificially low level in order to benefit the 
domestic user, a subsidy that was paid for by the consumer 
abroad in the shape of high export premiums. These 
premiums have now disappeared because foreign markets 
have softened and because the articles of the Community 
forbid “double pricing” among members. German prices, 
on the other hand, were among the highest—the result 
mainly of a conviction on the part of German industrialists 
that investment resources would not be obtainable on the 
open market and that the necessary funds would have to be 
provided out of company profits. 

The new price schedules, published on May 2oth, repre- 
sent a compromise. French steel prices have risen by {rom 
$3.00 to $5.45 per ton. The Germans have: lowered prices 
by from $1.60 to $6.50—although German consumers pro- 
test that the addition of special premium charges hav: all 
but wiped out these reductions, Belgian, Luxemburg nd 
Dutch prices have risen, while Italian have fallen. 

At the same time the Community has adopted a mod iid 
system of basing point prices. Under this arrangement ‘he 
steel consumer is no longer quottd a single selling prc. 


He can take his choice of steel from any basing point (‘here 
are over 20 of them) in the common market. Another novel 
and competitive feature of the mew system is that any 
producer can lower his prices in order to compete with 20y 
other producer, even when the latter is better placed from 
the standpoint of delivery costs, 
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SHRINK FIT 





AT an engineering works in the Midlands, a 
/1 2,000 ton hydraulic forging press had to be 
overhauled because of wear. The firm decided 
that a good way of effecting repairs would be to 
‘“ shrink fit”? new parts in place of worn ones. 
A metal part to be fitted by this process is deli- 
berately made a precise amount too large. When 
extreme cold is applied the part shrinks and can 
be fitted into another. Fhe metal expands as the 
temperature rises to normal and a very tight fit 
is thus ensured. 

The firm therefore consulted LC.I. Billingham 
Division who make “ Drikold ”’—a solid re- 
frigerant which, with a temperature of minus 
110°F., is a convenient means of producing 
extreme cold. The main part of the problem was 
to shrink a hollow steel cylinder weighing 7 tons 
and fit it into the body of the press. The firm 
made the necessary preparations and provided 
lifting tackle, whilst an I.C.T. man supervised the 
shrinking. ‘This was done by closing the cylinder 
at one end and filling it with 80 gallons of methy- 
lated spirit and 1,400 Ib, of “ Drikold.” Five 
and a half hours later, at a temperature of minus 


95 F., the cylinder had contracted C 


by 30 thousandths of an inch. It 
was then hoisted into position. 

his completed one of the biggest —=——e™ 
shrink fitting jobs ever under- “ages 


taken. 
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Strategy for Sterling 


A= the hoary revivals of the present time, is 
the story that whenever four or five economists are 
gathered together, there will be at least six or seven 
conflicting expressions of opinion on the future of 
Britain’s foreign excharige policy ; and that at least three 
of them will represent the considered view of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. This may be an unfair commentary 
on the way in which the Commonwealth’s famous 
“plan” for sterling convertibility has had to be steered 
since it was launched at the Prime Ministers’ Conference 
exactly six months ago. But when those Prime 
Ministers met again this week, at a more informal con- 
ference in which economics no longer took the high 
order of precedence of last December, the prevailing 
atmosphere among the delegates must have been one of 
friendly bewilderment. The mood of the conference 
can perhaps best be summed up by a metaphor from 
the recent military past. Last December it was argued 
in these columns that the Commonwealth conference 
was meant to be “a Casablanca, not a Dunkirk ” for 
foreign exchange policy; six months later it looks 
instead as if that policy is at the intermediate stage of 
Lofoten, North Africa and (though the parallel is an 
unhappy one) Dieppe. ; 


This, therefore, seems to be the right moment to look 
again at the rather confused mosaic that emerged from 
last December’s conference—in so far as the incomplete 
information available allows one to do so—and to con- 
sider why and how the pattern has changed since. The 
process involves re-tracing some familiar ground, but 
that is a small price to pay for any diminution of 
bewilderment. And in the recent series of financial 
discussions with European countries—the French, 
Scandinavians, Germans and Belgians have been here 
in the last six weeks, and the Swiss, Dutch and Italians 


will follow them in the next four—bewilderment over 
the British Government’s strategy for sterling has clearly 
been the order of the day. 


December’s Decisions 


Three main groups of decisions seem to have been 
taken last December. The first was that the long-term 
problem of the dollar gap could be solved only by in- 
creasing the sterling area’s production both of things 
that the dollar area was likely to demand in increasing 
volume and also (perhaps undue emphasis was laid on 
this) of things that the sterling area traditionally bought 
from dollar countries ; in the latter category, special 
attention was given to increasing production of wheat, 
copper, | zinc, aluminium, cotton, paper, pulp, and 
engineering products. Quite apart from the difficulty 
of releasing resources for increased production 
of these things, there was the problem that 
many of these products would necessarily be 
more expensive to make in the sterling area than in the 
dollar area. Since nobody could guess at what exchange 
rate production of these things (and of some existing 
sterling area staples) would be economic, it seems to 
have been decided that any significant advance towards 
lifting payments restrictions would have to be accom- 
panied by the establishment of a floating exchange rate 
for sterling. 

The second main decision at last December’s con- 
ference was that any move towards freer trade should 
concentrate first on the lifting of payments restrictions 
rather than of import restrictions—in other words that 
the Commonwealth should concentrate on convertibility 
of sterling rather than on liberalisation of trade. It is 
important to make clear what was meant by “ con- 
vertibility ” in this context. Thanks to the extension 
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of the Bank of England’s system of “ administrative 
transferability” in the past three years, the sterling 
countries are now faced, in effect, by three different 
currency areas. First, there are the dollar countries of 
North and Central America that have to be paid for 
their exports wholly in dollars or gold. Secondly, there 
are the thirteen OEEC countries (and their associated 
overseas territories) that are paid for their exports in 
sterling, but can use that sterling either to purchase 
goods virtually anywhere in the non-dollar world or 
to reduce their net debits (or expand their net credits) in 
the monthly clearings at EPU, where settlements are 
partly effected in gold. Thirdly, there are some thirty 
non-dollar and non-EPU countries (which, for the pur- 
pose of this articleygcan perhaps most conveniently be 
called the “ rump ”) that also receive payment for their 
exports in sterling and can use that sterling to purchase 
goods virtually anywhere in the non-dollar world. Con- 
vertibility would mean that the countries in OEEC and 
in the “rump ™” could use their current accumulations 
of sterling to buy goods in the dollar area as well as in 
non-dollar countries ; but: it would not mean that the 
sterling countries would lift their import restrictions 
sufficiently to enable these countries to earn more 
sterling to convert into dollars in this way. 

This decision to emphasise convertibility rather than 
liberalisation of trade had at least one strain of sound 
logic behind it. If the countries of the non-dollar world 
removed restrictions on their mutual trade, while main- 
taining or intensifying restrictions on payments with 
the dollar area, there would be a danger that they would 
soon find themselves comfortably but unprofitably 
employed in taking in each others’ washing ; with easy 
markets in any and every non-dollar country (fed by a 
suffusion of sterling credits)delivery dates to the harder 
dollar markets would scon lengthen, sales in these 
dollar markets would be lost, and the dollar gap grow 
wider than ever. Allied to this sound and sensible appre- 
hension, there was also a (probably chuckle-headed) 
belief by the British Government that “ convertibility ” 
would not hurt it much, because Europe and the 
“rump ” would not have much current sterling to con- 
vert. By last December, the sterling area was back to 
solid current surplus with Western Europe—as the 
monthly EPU settlements showed—and it had also 
reached a state of record surplus with the “ rump”; 
indeed in 1952, the sterling balances of these thirty 
countries in the “ rump ” ran down by £172 million, to 
£399 million—and nearly half the remainder consisted 
of the blocked balance in Egypt’s account. There are 
grounds for suspecting, however, that in projecting 
these cheerful figures forward the British Govern- 
ment has consistently under-estimated the extent to 
which a dollar-hungry world would switch its imports 
from the sterling area to North American ‘suppliers as 
soon as convertibility made sterling imports just as 
“ hard ” as dollar imports are. 

Fears about the dangers of convertibility were, how- 
ever, sufficient to bring about a third major decision at 
last December’s conference. This decision was that 
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sterling could move towards convertibility only if 
certain assurances and helpful actions were forthcom- 
ing from Europe and the United States. There is stil 
some mystery about what was to have been required 
from Europe ; in essence, OEEC countries were to be 
asked to ensure that they did not switch away from 
sterling to dollar imports on the immediate morrow of 
convertibility—but it is not clear how this safeguard 
was to be achieved (except that some OEEC countries 
were apparently to be asked to make their currencies 
convertible, too). The requirements from the United 
States are better known. They included liberalisation 
of American trade policy, arrangements for greater 
stability in American purchases of raw materials, and 
specific steps for encouragement of American foreign 
investment ; in addition, the Commonwealth experts 
hoped that America would throw its decisive weight 
behind a campaign for more liberal “ stand-by ” credits 
from the International Monetary Fund and that it might 
agree to an increase in the dollar price of gold. 


Three Dusty Answers 


Such, then, was the famous “ plan” of last Decem- 
ber. In the past six months it has been mightily and 
perhaps irreparably buffeted from three sides. In the 
first place the Americans met the proposals pitched up 
to them by Mr Eden and Mr Butler with a disappoint- 
ingly dead bat; the Eisenhower Administration has 
referred these proposals to two committees, neither of 
which will report until next year and one of which is 
almost certain to come out against any effective Ameri- 
can action at all. Secondly, the “ United Europe ” 
school that has lately come to prominence in EPU 
attacked the proposals for convertibility from the out- 
set ; if sterling was made convertible, they argued, no 
European country would turn current accumulations of 
sterling into the EPU clearings, and the most impor- 
tant single instrument of European economic integra- 
tion would thereby be smashed. 

Thirdly, the governments in charge of the countries 
of Western Europe and of the “ rump,” who were sup- 
posed to gain most from convertibility, showed a singu- 
lar unwillingness to welcome it. “ A system of conver- 
tibility implying the continuation or tightening of trade 
and payments restrictions,” said M. Mayer’s Finance 
Minister last January “is not wanted.” In view of 
growing fears of unemployment, almost all these 
countries are now more eager to be able to sell 
their products in the sterling area than to be allowed 'o 
purchase other products in the dollar area; in other 
words they are now much keener on trade liberalisation 
than on sterling convertibility—although this does not 
mean that they would not switch their imports from 
sterling to dollar sources if convertibility came about. 

The British Government would hotly and justifiably 
deny that these three set-backs have obliged it to turn 
tail and flee from the “ plan” of last December. But 
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ev have obliged it to apply the brake on progress 
a ds convertibility, and to press softly on the acceler- 
ator towards trade liberalisation ; and under these two 
divergent impulses, the ~ pla ” has certainly veered 
_ ficiently to make it very difficult to interpret what 
| ‘egy for sterling is now. It is only in the light 
forced veering that recent British moves in the 
Geld of trade liberalisation, multilateralisation of pay- 
nd Commonwealth development can be even 
imately understood. 


Trends of Policy Now 


In the field of trade liberalisation with Europe, the 
import relaxations announced at the end of last March 
raised the proportion of Britain’s imports from Europe 
that are free from licences from 44 to §8 per cent ; this 
compares with the minimum proportion of 75 per cent 
liberalisation recommended by the OEEC for solvent 
countries and with the 90 per cent liberalisation of 
imports from Europe that Britain had in fact achieved 
before the autumn of 19§1, so that British imports from 
Europe are still much more restricted than they were 
before the last crisis. Moreover, the fact that fewer 
manufactured goods are now on open general licences 
than in 1951 has restricted manufactured imports from 
some of the countries in the “ rump” as well. On the 
other hand, the re-opening—or schemes for the 
re-opening —of so many commodity markets in London 
has effected a greater liberalisation of British imports 
from non-European countries than is generally realised. 
For example, when the markets in grain, copper and 
sugar are in full operation, well over half of Britain’s 
permitted imports from the dollar area will be “ libera- 
lised” in this way. The importance of this figure must 
not be exaggerated ; the arithmetic is distorted by the 
fact that many imports of manufactured goods from the 
dollar area are totally banned, and the arrangements for 
free commodity markets are such that excessive imports 
into them (e.g. for speculative purposes) could swiftly 
be truncated from Whitehall. But the fact remains that 
a much larger proportion of Britain’s imports from 
dollar countries is now dependent on the laws of supply 
and demand rather than on physical controls than at 
any period since the war; and since many of these 
dollar commodities can be re-purchased by European or 
- Tump ” countries through London with sterling, there 
has already been a significant move towards converti- 
bility of a sort. And imports of raw materials from 

rump ” countries have been liberated at a swifter pace 
stll ; for example, just before the Coronation, it was 
announced that imports of raw cotton from non-dollar 
Countries no longer required a licence. | 

This speedier liberalisation of non-European than of 

“LrePcan imports (Which previously had been well in 
van) accor i i i j 
i ds fairly well with the good intentions 
Britain's influence in the field of exchange policy, as 
oan irom trade policy, has been exerted in the same 
rection, It is believed that the British Government 


~ multilateralism ” enunciated last December. 
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has recently (albeit unsuccessfully) come out in 
favour of a higher proportion of gold payments, and a 
lower proportion of credit, in the monthly settlements 
at EPU; if ever American economic activity receded, and 
it became advisable to whip up discriminatory intra- 
European trade as a counter-cyclical device, Britain 
might rightly reverse this pressure—but that time is not 
yet. The reported refusal to extend bilateral lending 
and trading arrangements with Brazil (discussed in a 
Business Note on a later page) accords with the same 


policy of hard money in international trade ; and the - 


Government’s refusal to create some special mechanism 
for encouraging long-term credits to soft currency 
countries is another case in point. Finally, the resump- 
tion of arbitrage dealings in the foreign exchange 
markets of Europe, in the preparation of which Britain 
has played the leading role, is another nail in the coffin 
of rigidly bilateral trade. 

The schemes for development of the right type of 
production within the Commonwealth — and the 
question of whether these can be economic only if the 
sterling exchange rate is set free—are still in an em- 
bryonic stage, but Mr Butler’s recent budget was 
designed (or at any rate meant to be designed) to 
encourage engineering production here. There have 
been heartening signs that the countries of the Common- 
wealth now find it profitable to buy British rather than 
American capital goods even at the present exchange 
rate ; Britain’s delivery dates are now much more com- 
petitive, largely because of the easing of pressure on 
order books that has followed from the downturn in 
world demand, The schemes for development of 
primary production in the overseas Commonwealth are 


. still partly on the blueprints and partly in the air ; but 


the damping down of inflation and of the most stridently 
uneconomic forms of industrial investment in the over- 
seas dominions may make them easier to carry through. 

All in all,- therefore, the British Government— 
hampered by an original “ plan” that can now be seen 
to have been too ambitious, and greeted by an even 
dustier welcome from America and Europe than it had 
expected—seems to have been making the best of a 
rather bad job. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
can return to their respective countries in a bemused 
but not despondent state of mind. The substance of 
last December’s “ plan” may have been changed almost 
out of recognition, but the spirit is still there. If ever 
world recession returns, present schemes for re-estab- 
lishing international trade on a less discriminatory and 
“ harder money” basis may have to be abandoned ; it 
will then become much more logical to increase trade 
so far as possible, even if bilateral trading pacts have 
to be drawn up and substantial “ soft credits ” extended 
as part of this sad retreat. But the great danger has 
always been that harassed politicians might dump last 
December’s-good intentions about “sound trade,” in 
favour of employment-generating “soft trade” before 
recession makes reflation desirable ; the British Govern- 
ment has not done that at the moment—though the 
emphasis must be on “ at the moment.” 
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Business Notes 





Gold Out of Season 


HE summer months—when tourist expenditure rises 
T and sales of several staple primary exports of the 
overseas Commonwealth fall-out of season—are nearly 
always the worst period of the year for the sterling area’s 
balance of payments ; that is why payments crises have a 
habit of reaching, and then suddenly passing, their peak in 
early autumn. There need be no surprise therefore that the 
central gold reserves, which had been gathering grist fairly 
steadily at over $100 million a month since the beginning 
of last winter, rose by only $48 million during May. 

The main reason for the slackening in the rate of growth 
was that the sterling area’s gold and dollar surplus with 
non-European countries (which means, for the most part, 


NINE MONTHS OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 
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Sept., 1952... 








a + ll + 27| + 13 | 1685 
Oct., 1952... | + 37| — 40| + 50] + 35] + 82| 1.767 
Nov., 1952... | + 96| — 65| + 70] + 27| +128 | 1,895 
Dec., 1952... | + 80| — 40| + 61] + 31] — 49%| 1ea6e 
Jan., 1953... | + 58 | + 3} + 44 | +132 | 1,978 
Feb., 1953... | + 18] + 74] + 33| 4125 | 2,103 
Mar., 1953... 4 + 19 | + 15] + 29} + 63) 2,166 
April, 1953... } + 11} + 7% | + 20| +107 | 2.273 
May, 1953... | + 21| + 14] + 13] + 48 |.2,321 

i | | 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month, 


its surplus with North America) fell from $76 million in 
April to $14 million in May ; it would not be surprising if 
seasonal factors caused this account to relapse into the red 
some time in the next few months. On the other hand, 
there does not seem to be any. real reason why receipts of 
American aid should fall below their very low May figure 
of $13 million in the next few months ; Britain still has 
some $250 million on which to draw from past congres- 
sional appropriations, whatever happens to President Eisen- 
hower’s request for $200 million more for 1953-54 (and 
whatever accounting procedure is adopted in respect of it). 


The final factor in the rise in the reserves last month, the 
receipt of $21 million from the European Payments Uniog 
in mid-May, is also likely to be adversely affected by 
seasonal factors between now and next October. The mid- 
June receipt of gold from EPU will be only $10 million, as 
the sterling area’s surplus with Western Europe (half of 
which is now settled in gold) fell to just over £7,100,000 last 
month. Unfortunately, too, more than half of this sterling 
area surplus with Europe was in trade with France, which 
incurred another intra-European deficit, of $37.4 million, 
last month—and which will have to take stern remedial 
measures soon. The general conclusion must therefore be 
that the sterling area will do very well if it manages to keep 
its reserves rising at the same rate as in May during the of- 
season for primary exports ; but, equally, there is no sign 
yet of any real danger of a payments crisis this year. 


Coronation Spending 


HE Coronation has certainly loosened the nation’s 
purse-strings. In the week to last Wednesday a 


- further {£114 million of notes were withdrawn from the 


Bank of England into active circulation, reducing the reserve 
in the banking department to only £6} million; the 
fiduciary issue has accordingly been raised by {50 million 
to £1,600 million, Withdrawal of notes has amounted to 
fully £20 million in the last two weeks—a sharp increase 
over the steady weekly expansion of £3 million or so of 
earlier weeks. But exact measure of the public’s demand 
for cash over the Coronation period can hardly be gleaned 
from the published statistics. The Bank return was made 
up on Wednesday, after the “peak” of Coronation 
demands ; the outflow of notes it shows consequently under- 
states the true Coronation demand to the extent of Wednes- 
day’s reflux. The position is further confused by the fact 
that the figures apply to withdrawals not by the public 
from the banks but by the banks from the Bank of England, 
and hence may either understate or exaggerate the public’s 
demands to the extent of any change in the banks’ till 
money. But the outflow of notes into the hands of the 
public was clearly substantial—and further evidence of 
increased spending has been given in the sizeable dip into 
“small” savings. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the high level of spend- 
ing should be put down to the influence of the Coronation 
alone. The expansion in the active note circulation has for 
many months exceeded that of comparable periods in pre- 
vious years ; there has been a rise of no less than £94 
million since the seasonal “low” of last January—{22 
million more than in the corresponding period last yeat 
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and {45 million above the 1951 increase. Moreover, the 
excess over 1952 was most marked in the early spring, 
hen the influence of the Coronation on spending can 
tardly have been decisive. Together with the recorded 
-onrovement in retail trade, this suggests that the increase 
.yending over last year is something more than a 
nation spree—whether caused merely by the psycho- 
al stimulus of the Budget or, as seems more likely, 
; ephemeral factors as well. The note circulation 
w reached £1,543 million—only £7 million below 
Christmas peak. Such an expansion is not usually 
ed till the holiday season is in full swing, and it con- 
es an all-time. record for this time of year. 


New Loan for Tanganyika 


rye gilt-edged market absorbed the news of a new issue 
| of £4,410,000 for the Government of Tanganyika this 
veck without the slightest ripple of disturbance, and the 
eady advance in prices continued without even a momen- 
tary check. The sponsors of the new issue have played 
exceptionally safe. Only £2,750,000 of the issue is to be 
raised by public subscription on the London market ; of 
the remainder {910,000 has been taken up for Colonial 
Government funds and £750,000 has been reserved for 
East African subscriptions. This new trustee stock is dated 
y67-72 and is therefore six years shorter than the success- 
ful Jamaican loan (1973-78) issued at the beginning of 
April ; but it has the same coupon rate of 4} per cent and 
the same issue price of 974. With a gross redemption yield 
of £4 9s. to the latest date, the new stock offers a Is. turn on 
the issue terms of the Jamaican loan, which now stands at 
a premium of 14 on its issue price. 

When the Jamaican issue was made its yield was only 
about 3s. more than that offered by comparable British 
Government stocks ; but the sponsors of the Tanganyika 
loan have cautiously offered a yield that is just over 10s. 
more than that on the 3 per cent Transport and 3 per cent 
Electricity stocks, both with the same redemption dates of 
1968-73. All the indications are therefore that the new 
lean should command full subscription when the lists 
open on Tuesday. If the recent demand for gilt-edged 
securities by the institutions is maintained—and it is being 
fed at the moment by funds that are waiting for, and 
perhaps looking for a cheap way into, the shares of the 
denationalised steel industries—other Colonial governments 
may take the opportunity to make second line issues of this 


The Measure of Recovery 


Cae evidence is accumulating to confirm one_of 
J the assumptions, at least, upon which Mr Butler pre- 
sumably based his Budget—that even without fiscal stimulus 
industrial production this year would recover to the level 
of 1951. Over the first four months of the year industrial 
®urput as a whole appears to have been roughly at the 
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level of two years before, with manufacturing output in the 
first quarter rising towards the 1951 level. 

These generalisations—which necessarily imply a certain 
improvement over last year, in total output—are perhaps 
the most that should be drawn from the revised official 
indices of output in February and March and the forecast 
for April issued by the Central Statistical Office last week. 
Last year began with industrial output higher than the com- 
parable figures for 1951, but output declined sharply in 
April. The revised figures for this year, shown in the 
table, suggest that in February and March total output and 
manufacturing output were level with or even higher than 
the corresponding months in 1952, and total output in 
April seems likely to be several points higher than in April 
last year. Interpretation of the index in the early months 
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of the year is always made difficult by the varying incidence 
of public holidays. Various methods of correction have 
been devised from the postwar figures to eliminate seasonal 
variations from the index ; perhaps the simplest effective 
way is to take the months two at a time. The index 
averages for total output in January-February and in March- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
{index numbers ;/948+ 100 ; 2-monthly averages } 
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April for this year would be 119 and probably 120 respec- 
tively (1948 = 100), which are roughly the same as in 1951. 
Last year the January-February average was also 119, but 
it was down to about 117 for March-April. Comparisons of 
these two-monthly averages for 1951, 1952 and early 1953 
are shown in the chart. 

Common observation suggests, that the improvement 
indicated by these statistics has been continuing. The tex- 
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tile industries are continuing to increase their labour force 
and thus their output ; car production has shown a marked 
recovery ; steel is being produced at record rates and coal 
output is higher than last year—though by a disappoint- 
ingly small margin. Employment figures would suggest 
that output in many sections of engineering has been 
slackening while the recovery proceeded in consumer goods 
manufacture ; but delivery dates for equipment have con- 
sequently improved, and recently there have been reports 
that the flow of orders has quickened once more. The 
improvement so far observed, it hardly needs to be said, 
preceded Mr Butler’s stimulus to home demand ; the effects 
of that stimulus in taking up industrial slack and in drawing 
the accrued benefit of industry’s extension of productive 
capacity since 1951, will hardly be seen for some months yet. 


Rising Bank Deposits 


HE clearing banks’ figures for May emphatically confirm 
last month’s supposition that the decline shown in 
bank deposits in April was merely an aberration from the 
trend. Although in the five-week period to May 2oth the 
banks felt the first effects of the £125 million BEA loan, 
net bank deposits rose by £43 million, whereas in the 
similar period last year they dropped by £19 million. The 
April statement, it will be recalled, showed an unseasonal 
decline of £20 million, in contrast with a 1952 increase of 
£31 million. The latest deterioration from the 1952 trend 
therefore more than offsets the previous month’s apparent 
gain. This deterioration was evidently caused in some 
degree by the trend towards relaxation of the banks’ grip 
upon advances to the private sector of the economy. During 
the period, £564 million was paid up on the BEA loan, 
compared with £60 million on the similar loan issued in the 
Spring last year, and presumably in both periods the 
greater part of these receipts was promptly applied in 
reduction of the BEA’s indebtedness to the banks. Yet 
in May this year total bank advances dropped by only £42 
million, whereas last year they dropped by £62 million, 
which suggests that advances to other borrowers rose last 
month by {10 million or so. There was, however, a slight 
contraction in the volume of credit extended by the discount 
of commercial bills, but the decline of £5 million in the 
banks’ holdings of these contrasted with one of no less than 
£31 million in the similar period last year. 

As these comparisons show, the main reason for the 
renewed uptrend in the volume of credit has been the 
demands of the central government, which appears to have 
increased its indebtedness to the banking system by some 
£85 million, or by rather more than the increase recorded 
in May, 1952. This is a distinctly bigger demand than 
might have been expected. It is partly attributable 
to “departmental” subscriptions to the BEA loan, 
but official participation was almost certainly smaller 
this year than last. The overall Exchequer deficit in the 
periods most nearly comparable to those covered by the 
banking figures was likewise smaller this year. There 
remains, therefore, an appreciable discrepancy between the 
two sets of figures, unless it can be assumed that the surplus 
on the external balance of payments is running substan- 
tially above last year’s levél. Since that is improbable, 
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it may be that the comparison is being distorted 
some extent by fortuitous influences probably arising from 
the difference in the periods covered by the two sets of 
figures. If that is so, part of the deterioration shown last 
month may be corrected in the figures for June. 


Grain Futures Again 


HE Government, which so resolutely refuses to give 
facilities for reopening the Liverpool cotton futures 
market, is arranging to give facilities for reopening the 
Liverpool and London grain futures market. The chief 
hindrance to reopening both markets, from the Government 
point of view, is the risk of losing foreign currency. The 
number of transactions and degree of risk are perhaps 
diffetent in the wheat futures market from those 
in a cotton futures market, but it is worth 
noting that the total value of imports of the two 
commodities in 1952 was not vastly different. Wheat 
imports cost {£125 million last year and cotton imports 
£128 million. Of the wheat imports about {111 million 
worth came from non-sterling sources, and of this no less 
than {101 million from dollar sources, mainly Canada. In 
addition, imports of maize in 19§2 were valued at {52 
million, of which about £50 million came from non-sterling 
countries and no less than £26 million from the United 
States. Of the imports of raw cotton, costing £128 million, 
about {100 million came from non-sterling sources, 
including about £40 million from dollar countries, mainly 
the United States. Taking maize into account, the Govern- 
ment is willing to allow foreign exchange to cover the import 
of grain to the value of £177 million, but is alarmed at 
granting facilities for covering import of £128 million of 
cotton. These comparisons leave out of account inter- 


‘ national business, but a free grain futures market, like a 


free cotton futures market, would seek to regain its 
important foreign business. 

Import of grains on private account will be permitted 
after August 31st, and already buying for delivery after that 
date is authorised. Naturally, the trade hopes that cover 
facilities will be permitted before the end of August. 
Meanwhile private grain business has been small pending the 
completion of the arrangements for futures and. the clarifica- 
tion of arrangements for marketing home-grown grains ; the 
trade is also watching to see what happens when British 
buying under the International Wheat Agreement comes to 
an end on July 31st, or earlier, if Britain should have 
completed its guaranteed quota before then. 


Brazil’s Arrears 


T the Anglo-Brazilian trade talks now in progress at 
Rio de Janeiro, the British Government has put 
forward a detailed “ plan” for the settlement of Brazil’s 
sterling arrears. According to unofficial reports from Rio, 
the British proposal is that Brazil should pay off at once 
about one-third of the £63 million it owes; it has been 
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The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 


Group of Unit Trusts 
2 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF TRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 429,598,382.95 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) Rials 170,401,617.05 
Acting Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
ALI-ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its _ Bankin 
’ c ¢ Department, offers 
complete banking service for Pca Exchange 


Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
in 


Credits, ete, and with its numerous 

deals with every description of 

Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
‘mport, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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growth to world-wide influence, its under- 
lying characteristics have not departed. 
The personal touch is still there in each 
transaction whether large or small. London 
is the centre of operation. Glyns is a 
member of the Three Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, Londoo 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 
£350,000,000 Founded 1771. Manchester, London & branches 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (Pakistan). 
Authorised Capital ... . Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 


Issued & Subscribed ... . Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital vie ». Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds ce ». Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/52 . Pak. Rs. 345,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta (India) 
Colombo (Ceylon) and Rangoon (Burma) 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 
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This designer needs help 
FROM A METALLURGIST 





New designs with higher standards of per- 


formance often require improved materials. 


in the 
Seaports of the East... 


It is the job of the metallurgist to see that 


these materials are available when required. 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, 


He and the designer both have the same 
objective — the project which in a few years’ 


time may be depending on materials not yet 





commercially developed. 


Mond Nickel is working now on such 





problems in the field of nickel alloys. Now | 
is the time for designers to... | THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles II Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

Mancheste? Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 

Liverpool Branch : 28 Derby House, Liverpoo!, 2. 

New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 
raey Tih MOND NICKEL 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
GS 1: MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE + CURZON STREET - LONDON: WI 





Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and Sou(h- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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suggested that it might be able to raise the foreign exchange 
for this by purchasing sterling from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Thereafter, Britain proposes, Brazil should 
lay aside some £10 million a year from its gross sterling 
earnings (which in normal circumstances should exceed {/50 
million annually) for settlement of the rest of the debt. 

If the proposals do indeed take this form, it is probable 
that the Brazilians are not too happy about them. The 
Brazilians are said to have hoped that the centrepiece of 
the negotiations would be a series of bilateral deals, under 
which Britain would agree to take a wide range of Brazilian 
products that it does not want—on the understanding that 
half of these additional products would be paid for by the 
export of British products that Brazil does want (possibly 
under hocus-pocus pricing arrangements) while the other 
half would be paid for by British payments into a fund from 
which the commercial arrears would be settled. But Britain 
has apparently let it be known that it will start to talk 
seriously about measures for increasing trade only after a 
“plan” for the sterling arrears has been agreed upon ; 
and it has also started to make all the proper noises abéut 
the evils of bilateral trade and the possibility that, if Brazil 
cannot pay for its imports from the sterling area in sterling, 
then it might pay for them in dollars instead. 

One of the difficulties up to now, of course, has been that 
Brazil has been as short of dollars as it is of sterling. Its 
backlog of debt to the major New York banks alone stood 
at $208.3 million at the end of April, although these dollar 
arrears should now be covered out of the recent loan of 
$300 million from the Export-Import Bank at Washington. 
That loan, incidentally, has raised some justifiable mis- 
givings in London; it can be represented as a type of 
subsidy to American exports to Brazil, for the Brazilians 
may now be drawing the conclusion that if they continue 
to buy dollar products (instead of sterling products) they 
will not be driven into too uncomfortable a corner if and 
when they find that they have not got the exchange to 
pay for them. 


Choose Your Partners for Contango 


A’ rER its disappointing decision to continue the ban on 
option dealings, the Council of the Stock Exchange— 
and its chairman, Mr John Braithwaite, who receives 
a Knighthood in the Coronation Honours—deserves 
commendation for the prompt decision to allow broker- 
to-broker contangos. But the new freedom is a 
relatively minor one. The Council remains so anxious to 
avoid “ misrepresentations ” about speculation that it would 
not have restored these facilities unless it had been confident 
that—partly because of the continued ban on option dealings 
Most of the speculative steam that once existed in the 
market has been dispersed. The new freedom will remove 
some of the elements of imperfect competition that have 
marred dealings in contangos since facilities for broker-to- 
jobber contangos were restored in May, 1949. But it will 
not do much more than that. 

_ The main disadvantage of the system of purely broker-to- 
Jobber contangos in the past three and a half years has been 


® that it has tended to put too much power in the hands of 
the jobbers, Under it a broker who was a “ bull” ofa 
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particular security and wished to postpone payment for the 
purchase of it informed the jobber that he was willing to 
pay a small sum—decided by the play of market forces—for 
arrangements to carry the transaction over to the next fort- 
nightly account ; he could do this from one Stock Exchange 
account to another so long as the cost of the successive 
contangos remained below the stamp duty that would have 
to be paid on the completion of a cash transaction. Simi- 
larly, a “ bear” who wished to postpone delivery of a stock 
that had already been sold told the jobber of his needs. 
The jobber then married these two transactions and earned 
a minute turn for his trouble—from the difference between 
the sum charged to the “ bull” (which nowadays on well- 
known stocks would be the equivalent of about 5 or 6 per 
cent per annum on the market price) and the sum paid to 
the “ bear ” who took the stock -in... 

Effectively, this system gave the jobber some degree of 
monopoly in these dealings, if only through the simple 
process of inertia ; brokers automatically tended to. approach 
the jobbers who specialised in the*stock for which the con- 
tango facility was required. The jobbers could refuse to 
deal, they could limit dealings or they could deal only at 
high rates ; at the end of the account some brokers could be 
—and very often were—left out in the cold, and they were 
thus forced to accept the additional expense of selling at 
the end of the old a€écount and buying back at the beginning 
of the new. Moreover, the system cut right across the 
established custom that a broker need not disclose to a 
jobber whether he is a buyer or a seller. 


New Pattern of the Dance 


NDER the new system of broker-to-broker contangos, 
U this element of imperfect competition should dis- 
appear from the market. A broker will still be able to 
approach a jobber for contango facilities ; and if he is deal- 
ing in large blocks of shares he will probably continue to 
do so. But he can also go directly to another broker, if he 
can find one, either by inter-office dealings or, as was usual 


before the war, by attending a market in Throgmorton — 


Street before normal dealings start on contango day. 
Presumably, the efficient running of this market will be 
ensured by a return to the old practice of posting lists of 
contango rates in the market. With such a widening of 
the market, fewer members should be left out in the cold, 
odd lots of stocks should be disposed of more easily and 
contango rates may become slightly cheaper. The new 
freedom may also bring the “ backwardation ” charge into 
more prominence in the market ; backwardation has béen 
possible under the system of broker-to-jobber contangos, 
but it has been very uncommon. The charge can arise when 
such a heavy “bear” account has been built up that the 
“ bears ” become willing to pay for the privilege of delaying 
delivery of the stock ; in this case, of course, the sum is 
paid to the “ bulls.” 

The resurrection of free contangos means that, apart 
from option dealings and completely free dealings for future 
accounts, the market will again possess all the dealing facili- 
ties it had before the war. But this old-fashioned look is 
only a surface one, for—with option dealings still banned— 
the market in contangos will certainly be much smaller than 
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in the ’thirties. It may tend to be largely concentrated upon 
dealings in “take-over” shares and in Kaffirs, where the 
professional investor and the “shop” still loom large. It 
may also do a little elsewhere to smooth out price move- 
ments between one account and another, since it will reduce 
the amount of selling on the old account followed by buying 
for the new (a practice that has frequently jolted prices— 
especially, for example, in Japanese bonds—in the last few 
years). The Council will, however, continue to keep a stern 
eye on all these transactions ; brokers, like: jobbers, will 
henceforth be required to make a confidential. return in 
‘March and September of the total amount they have open 
on contango account. : 


Exchange Arbitrage at Work 


HE London foreign exchange market is adapting itself 
rapidly and satisfactorily to the new freedom for 
arbitrage within the group of eight EPU currencies that it 
has enjoyed since May 8th. The first few days of this 
freedom witnessed an immediate burst of-activity, both in 
contacts by international telephone:and in actual dealings. 
Much of ‘this activity, however, was ephemeral. It was the 
result of disparities in cross rates that remained from the 
era of bilateral dealings. These disparities were rapidly 
eradicated. Some of the initial activity was also due to the 
natural desire of dealers in London to “ show the flag” to 
their overseas correspondents and customers. After this 
initial flurry the market settled down to a much slower 
tempo of activities, with costly overseas calls reduced to a 
level more consonant with the modest volume of available 
profitable business. But although the trade is modest, it is 
nonetheless satisfactory. In particular, London dealers have 
been reassured by their ability to attract much business that 
in recent years had been the virtual monopoly of Zurich. 
The question of the limits upon the amounts of the 
EPU currencies concerned that the Bank of England 
allows each authorised bank to maintain is coming under 
discussion. Contrary to earlier impressions, no general 
increase in these limits has been sanctioned. In this, as 
in most issues with which it concerns: itself, the Bank of 
England maintains an essentially elastic and empirical 
attitude. There are no hard and fast rules, but the con- 
venience and genuine requirements of the market are 
sympathetically considered. If these suggest that the 
authorised banks’ limits for francs, guilders, marks and other 
currencies concerned should be raised, they will be raised. 
For the moment the initiative in this matter must come 
from the authorised banks themselves and few of them have 
. hitherto found themselves inconvenienced by the restrictions 
of the existing limits. In the past, if any bank was left 
unwittingly with holdings of a currency that exceeded its 
limit, it notified the Bank to that effect and corrected the 
situation with the minimum of delay. This kind of ad hoc 
procedure is likely to be followed in the future. But if, in 
the light of the experience that will thus be gained, it is 
found that the existing limits are inadequate to cater for 
the volume of business that can be transacted under the 
new arbitrage facilities, there will no doubt be a general 
readjustment of limits. Few people will be any the wiser, 
since these limits are carefully guarded secrets between the 
Bank of England and each authorised bank. 
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Ecuador Offers to Settle 


HE International Bank for Reconstruction and | Yevelop. 


ment has recently been very properly forbidding in 
‘its attitude towards would-be borrowers who are in defay|; 
on their existing debts to foreign bondholders. It is :-porteg 
to be very largely because it wants to borrow from the 
IBRD that Ecuador has agreed to resume paymeni; on jt; 
external debts. All of these debts are owed to British 
holders of the $10.7 million issue of the § per cent (iuaya- 
quil and Quito Railway Dollar Bonds, and of the two tiny 
issues of the 4 per cent Salt Dollar Bonds and the 4 per 
cent Condores Sterling Bonds. It is over twenty-four years 
since payments were made on any of these bonds, and, even 
then, the ‘coupon paid in 1929 on the railway bonds was 
fifteen years overdue. The Council of Foreign Bondholders 
(which advises stockholders to accept the settlement) js 
therefore to be congratulated oh squeezing a little juice out 
of this ancient lemon. 
‘* Unfortunately, however, the juice is still a little sour. The 
Council has had to accept the resumption of current pay- 
ments at the expense of the outstanding arrears of interest. 
On the railway bonds—and the terms of the settlement for 
the two other issues are on the same lines— interest pay- 
ments will be resumed in 1954 at 2 per cent; this coupon 
rate will be raised to 24 per cent in 1955, to 2} per cent in 
1956, and to 3 per cent in 1957 and following years. An 
annual cumulative sinking fund (which will allow the bonds 
either to be drawn or to be purchased in the market at par) 
will be established in 1954 ; in the first four years this fund 
will be operated at a rate of } per cent each year and after 
that at a rate of 1 per cent. As some compensation for losing 
the arrears of interest (and for effectively postponing 
redemption) bondholders are offered a 5 per cent cash bonus 
op the nominal value of the bonds ; but this bonus will only 
be paid in five equal instalments between 1954 and 1958. 
The treatment of the accumulated interest arrears and the 
rather paltry size of the sinking fund have disappointed 
the stock markets ; immediately after the terms of the settle- 
ment were known the Guayaquil and Quito bonds were 
marked down 9} points to 39, compared with a price of 
29 a year ago. These terms are not a very happy augury 
for the settlement of Peru’s and Costa Rica’s debts to British 
bondholders. Peru has already settled its debts with the 


‘United States, but its government is still seeking to pay of 


British stockholders in sterling at $2.80 to the pound 
(although its bonds carry a specific option under which 
stockholders can demand payment in dollars at the old rate 
of exchange). 


More Aviation Spirit 


ES addition of a “ platforming ” unit to the already for- 
midable list of installations at the Shell Petroicum 
Company's Stanlow refinery promises an increased output 
of high octane aviation spirit in this country. Fuc! for 
piston aero-engines—not gas turbines, which use special 
turbine fuels—tanges from 100 to 130 octane compared 
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\ NOTHER 8,000 tons of iron ore from the newly developed field in French West 
I\. Africa leave Conakry in the “ Ormsary ”, bound for British blast furnaces. 

The “Ormsary” is the first of a fleet of fifteen specially 
designed ore ships. Their cargoes will.help to feed the ‘What about my 
new blast furnaces that British iron and steel firms are £6 future?” 


says 
JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
still needs all the 
scrap which en- 
gineering firms 
and other steel-users can send 


steadily bringing into production. 


lheir special design has already enabled new records 





‘or speed of unloading and turn round to be set up. 


‘his is only one of the ways in which steel firms are Sah; <n Set exery tom OF 
“e scrap on your premises. Your 
providing the raw materials to meet the future needs of eee seeep merchant nh BOe 


, ‘ ; with dismantling and collection. 
modern industry, science and engineering. 


@ issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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WORDS ROUND @) THE WORLD 





YOU MUST LOOK at a map of the whole world to realise 


how extensive are the operations of Cable & Wireless 
Ltd. On it, across the blue of the Seven Seas you will 
find the red lines that indicate 150,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable and 195 wireless circuits, arteries of 
communications carrying messages between the 74 
different countries where the Company operates. Not 
only do they link the units of the Commonwealth with 
one another; they stretch to foreign lands where the 
Company has concessions. 

In the United Kingdom and the Dominions the 
governments administer the terminals of the overseas 
telegraphic services. Cable & Wireless Ltd. are 
entrusted with maintaining and developing the cables 


and wireless relay stations. In most of the Crown 
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Colonies and in other countries the Company are 
responsible for external cable and wireless services, 
and they carry out a variety of other technical opera- 
tions including telephone systems, broadcasting, shore- 
to-ship and ground-to-air radio cammunications and 
phototelegraphy. International message carrying is the 
Company’s business, and it is the biggest organisation 
of its kind in the world. | 

Operating on a trading basis, the Company’s staff 
and its equipment must keep pace with the current 
load and be alert to anticipate new developments, 
however much the costs of labour and materials 
increase. The Company will continue its efforts to earn 
foreign currency, to link the Commonwealth, and, in 


world communications, to keep Britain supreme. 


Part of Britain’s Business... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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with 80 octanefor motor spirit. It is not obtained during 
the course of any single refinery operation, but from the 


blending of the highest octane constituents of the motor. 


cnirit fractions yielded by various distillation and cracking 
proc esses, together with chemicals obtained from the petro- 
jeum gases released during refining. Shell has been pro- 
duc ac limited quantities of aviation spirit by importing 
come of the high octane constituents for blending with 
high-grade gasoline produced at Stanlow. When the . plat- 
forming” unit is completed at the end of the year, it will 
produce these special constituents on a scale that will make 
possible a considerable increase in the present British out- 
put of about 2,300 barrels daily of aviation spirit, without 
any dependence upon imports of blending ingredients. 

The decision to invest some {£3.§ million on this plant 
mav seem to be in contrast with the reduction at present- 
and in prospect of piston aero-engines in service. But the 
replacement life of refinery equipment is not long—it is 
sometimes put at about five years, and over this period, 
the demand for aviation spirit is expected to rise steadily. 
Estimates made by the Petroleum Administration for 
Defence in Washington indicate that consumption is run- 
ning at about 82,000 barrels a day outside the United States 
and the Iron Curtain countries, while production amounts 
to only 38,000 barrels, of which 32,000 barrels are produced 
n Canada, Mexico and the Caribbean and 4,300 barrels a 
day in the Far East. Europe is therefore almost wholly 
dependent on imported spirit, for daily consumption during 
this year is estimated to be 31,000 barrels and it is expected 
to rise to nearly 33,000 barrels by 1955. As far ahead as 
1962, consumption of aviation gasoline in Europe is not 
expected to fall below 27,400 barrels a day. The American 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator had expressed some con- 
cern over the apparent absence of arly plans to increase the 
production of aviation gasoline, particularly in Europe, 
where the deficiency arising from the loss of Abadan’s 
18,000 barrels a day has been particularly marked. This 
view would presumably be modified by the news of the 
Stanlow development. 


Cars and Politics 


W HAT the British motor industry has just gained on 
4 the swings through a new agreement with Western 
“ermany it seems likely to lose on the roundabouts in 
india. A few days after the Board of Trade announced 
that an import quota for £2.7 million worth of British cars 
had deen granted by Western Germany, the government of 
‘ndia revealed its own plans for progressively cutting down 
the import facilities at present available to car manufac- 
turers established there. Although more than 2,000 British 
cars are shown as having been exported to Germany last 
/car, these were taken over under various special arrange- 
ments, and the new quota represents the industry’s first 
“Pportunity to reopen ordinary commercial exports to Ger- 
many. In return, £2 million worth of German cars are to 
Ce imported into Britain, Since these will attract customs 
“uty at 33 per cent and purchase tax of 50 per cent (assessed 
cn the wholesale price, plus duty), even the redoubtable 
Be ““swagen may find it difficult to make an impression on 
"iush manufacturers’ hold of their home market. 


f 
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The prospect facing car manufacturers and importers in 
India is not at all clear. Reports suggest that the govern- 
ment is prepared on determined steps to establish an Indian 
motor industry. Most of the major British and American 
companies have plants in India that assemble cars exported 
there in “ knocked-down” state; but British shipments 
dropped significantly from nearly 12,000 cars in 1951 to 
6,456 last year and are at present running at no more than 
4,000 cars a year, while American shipments are even 
smaller. To stimulate local assembly, the government has 
now cut the duty on imported components from 65 to 40 
per cent, leaving the duty on crated cars at 72 per cent for 
British and 75 per cent for other makes. During the next 
three years, the government of India intends, apparently, to 
secure the concentration of all car production into five 
factories, which will have to buy at least half their com- 
ponents within India. Other producers, it appears, will 
have to quit the car business by the end of the period. Of 
the British firms affected, Austin, Nuffield, Standard and 
Rootes each have agreements with certain of the five chosen 
producers and presumably could retain a place in the Indian 
market. Among American manufacturers, Chrysler, through 
its subsidiary Dodge, and Studebaker have agreements with 
two of the favoured firms, but Ford and General Motors 
are among those with factories scheduled to cease car pro- 
duction. This affects the Ford and Vauxhall companies in 
Britain, and promises to deny them any access to the Indian 
market. Most companies with extensive export connections 
have been accustomed to the need, in many parts of the 
world, to take a large dash of politics with their trading ; 
even so, this brand of discriminating nationalism seems 
exceptional. The political manceuvring is no doubt not yet 
at its end ; while Ford and General Motors have apparently 
not yet been able to come to terms with the Indians, there 
is no reason to believe that they may not do so eventually. 
These first steps toward India’s avowed desire to produce an 
“ Indian ” car, do not hold out happy prospects even for 
those British and American companies that have—so far— 
been accorded limited approval. 


New Nickel Contract 


HE International Nickel Company of Canada has entered 
T into a contract with the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency of the United States for 120 million lb 
of metallic nickel and 100 million lb of electrolytic copper, 
delivery to commence in December. The chairman of 
International Nickel states that it has become possible to 
undertake this contract because of an entirely new project 
in the Sudbury District of Ontario, the result of several 
years of mining and metallurgical research, which permits 
the additional production of 2 million Ib per month of 
nickel. Under the contract nickel will be delivered at that 
monthly rate and the copper at the rate of 1$ million Ib a 
month. Deliveries are to be completed in 1958. The 
price for nickel under the new contract is not revealed, but 
the company states that it reflects current prices, plus 
an allowance for amortization and additional costs of pro- 


‘ duction ; the price for electrolytic copper is stated to be 


27 Canadian cents a lb. Both prices are subject to move- 
ments on an agreed index of changes in specified economic 
factors. . 
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Meteors and Brazil 


HE exchange of Gloster Meteors against Brazilian cotton 
E entered into some months ago attracted considerable 
comment in these columns and elsewhere. Deals of this 
kind do not usually escape political repercussions and the 
opposition in the House of Deputies in Rio de Janeiro has 
made much of the allegation that Brazil has paid an 
excessive price for the aircraft. Certainly the information 
originally given about the deal suggested that seventy air- 
craft would be sold at a price, excluding technical services, 
of £3} million. It is now learned, however, on unimpeach- 
able authority, that the ten Mark VII Meteors (which are 
trainer aircraft) cost Brazil £40,310 each, and the sixty 
Mark VIII's cost £42,810, excluding cannons, which cost 
several thousand pounds. ‘These prices include assembly 
and flight testing in this country. The costs of dismantling, 
re-assembly and making the aircraft ready for flight in 
Brazil are not included in these prices, but are compre- 
hended in the total contract. 

These figures are a good deal lower than the first informa- 
tion, dating from November last year, originally suggested. 
They correspond to a total of rather less than £3 million 
for the aircraft themselves and set a different complexion 
on the comparisons of prices that were suggested earlier in 
these columns. It is understandable that until the Gloster 
Company is tooled up to produce the new Javelin it would 
be anxious to keep its Meteor production lines and staff in 
being ; what is less certain is whether the company will 
emerge from the deal with a significant profit—as distinct 
from the useful contribution to overheads that the Meteor 
orders will obviously make. Equally, it is understandable 
that the company should be anxious, if it can, to secure 
similar business, whether from Brazil or elsewhere. Bilateral 
barter deals of this kind with countries that have not shown 
much readiness to reform their exchanges and repay their 
creditors are open to strong objections of principle that 
have often been set down in these columns—but it would 
be difficult to blame any individual company for entering 
upon them if it sees no opening for normal means of trade. 


Strikes in 1952 


EWER strikes began in 1952 than in 1951, but the amount 
FE of idleness they caused in industry—so far as this can 
be measured—may have been slightly greater. The number 
of “ working days lost,” which in the United States is rather 
more correctly measured in “ man-days,” amounted to 
1,792,000 for strikes in progress during the year, compared 
with 1,694,000 during 1951. About 416,000 people appear 
to have been involved. but probably 112,000 of these were 
involved indirectly (at the same factories or places of work 
where strikes happened). Some workers—especially in coal 
mining and in building—were involved in industrial stop- 
pages more than once in the year. Thus the “ net number ” 
of individuals concerned in 1952 was about 330,000 (com- 
pared with 310,000 in 1951). The total represented about 
1} per cent of the total population in civil employment— 
and the amount of idle time, which amounted to about 
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5 days in the year for each of the workers involved, woulg 
have represented a much smaller proportion of the tori 
time worked in industry. 

By far the largest amount of industrial unrest occurs jg 
the coal industry. Roughly $8 per cent of all the people 
concerned in strikes were miners, and in this industry the 
time lost amounted to 660,000 days- The National Coal 
Board, which compiles figures independently and includes 
“ go-slow” operations, has calculated that last year these 
interruptions may have lost the industry 2 million tons 
of coal. Such measures of the “cost” of industrial unrest 
are interesting (though it must be borne in mind that a con- 
siderable proportion of the coal “lost” was in areas where 
a substantial financial loss was incurred on all coal mined, 
and also that the NCB last year mined or excavated about 
3 million’ tons more coal than it was able to sell). But in 
very few industries can estimates as vague even as these 
be made. Obviously, the “cost” to the economy wil! vary 
with busingss circumstances in given industries and factories; 
in firms where “ concealed unemployment ” existed last year, 
for example, and men retained with insufficient work to 
do and their products going into stock, a dispute over 
redundancy might conceivably have benefited at least the 
individual employer. Industrial disputes are perhaps 
easier to measure (though very approximately) than other 
interruptions of industrial production ; and this can lead 
to exaggeration of their direct effect upon output, though 
their full indirect effects, and their significance as an index 
of labour relations, may be considerable... It seems fairly 
clear, for instance, that strikes hamper the smooth running 
and total output of the economy far less than absenteeism 
does ; some attempt to compile statistics of absentecism 
throughout industry, such as already exist for coal mining, 
seems overdue. 


Commonwealth Sugar Discussions 


HE return to private enterprise of all sugar importing, 
which is now expected to take place before the end of 
the year, will put on private importers considerable 
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responsibility for implementing the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement negotiated by the Government and at present 
; out on behalf of this country and certain other im- 


carriea 


porting countries of the Commonwealth by the Ministry of 
Food. Discussions are now taking place between the 
Ministry and the trade to see how this transfer of obligations 
can best be carried out. The dual object of the sugar agree- 
ment is to assist sugar producing areas in the Common- 
wealth with development and to increase the supply of 
jon-dollar sugar to the Commonwealth countries that im- 
port sugar, even thoughsat present guch sugar costs about 
70 per cent more than dollar sugar. Under the arrangement 
made in 1948, the Ministry of Food undertook to buy the 
whole of the Commonwealth exportable sugar surplus up 
to 19$2 at prices to be negotiated annually. In 1952 the 
available surplus amounted to 1.6 million tons. In the 
renewed arrangement negotiated in December, 1951, it was 
reckoned that Commonwealth annual exports would eventu- 
ally rise to 2,375,000 tons, of which Britain was to buy 
1,640,000 tons at prices to be -agreed annually. The 
remainder was to be bought by Britain or Canada at world 
prices—presumably lower prices. - 

Private trade in this country should have little difficulty 
in absorbing all the Commonwealth production, and the 
Ministry of Food may be able to withdraw from its contract 
with an eas‘er conscience than when it pulled out of its 
banana agreement with the West Indies. It takes just over 
2 million tons to meet the present sugar ration and it is 
generally agreed that when rationing ends in a few months 
time—a preliminary step to handing the trade back to private 
enterprise—public consumption may, after rising sharply at 
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first, settle down to about 2.5 million tons a year. In recent 
years a little over half Britain’s sugar imports have been 
coming from dollar sources, mainly from Cuba, but allowing 
for re-exports the trade should be able to handle the 
1,640,000 tons of purchases guaranteed to Commonwealth 
producers. The difficulty will be to persuade the trade to buy 
this sugar at prices higher than world prices, especially as 
the Government is anxious to withdraw the present sugar 
subsidy of about 13d. per lb. But even after the Ministry of 
Food goes out of business, the Government will still have 
the whip by the handle—it can refuse foreign currency for 
purchases until traders have bought the agreed quantity of 
Commonwealth sugar ; but on this score the trade, for its 
part, requires certain assurance and present discussions are 
not proving too easy. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Actuaries’ 


Investment Index, that well-known 


statistical stand-by of the institutional investor, will have 
a new look by the end of this summer. Its compilers have 
recognised the fact that an attempt to preserve continuity 
in the index over an indefinite period can be misleading, 
and they have now decided to calculate a new index that 
will incorporate a much wider selection of ordinary shares 
and will segregate preference shares into groups according 
to the nominal rate of dividend paid on each security. 





GUEST, KEEN AND WNETTLE- 
FOLDS. The former big shareholders in 
the iron and steel industry are being very 
discreet about what they intend to do when 
the steel companies are put up for sale. In 
his speech accompanying the full accounts 
of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Mr J. H. 
Jolly goes to considerable pains to avoid 
saying anything that might tend to spoil the 
market. He refers shareholders to one of his 
earlier statements that the group would “ be 
interested in purchasing the Iron and Steel 
Works previously connected with the group 
subject to fair financial terms on re-acquisi- 
tion and the extent to which free enterprise 
may be allowed”; and declares that 
re-acquisition will be decided “in the light 
of the terms offered” and “ the conditions 
as they affect the iron and steel trade today.” 
In a recent speech to the shareholders of 
Cammell Laird, Mr J. €. Mather made 
rather similar remarks ; he declared that any 
re-purchase of English Steel will depend upon 


What interest in it cam be acquired and what 
terms are offered. 


_ Like many other former big shareholders 
in steel, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds has 
ample liquid balances—but also a large 
investment programme on hand, The group’s 
cash balances and tax reserve certificates 
amount to over £7.3 million (against £8.8 
million a year ago) and its quoted invest- 
ments still total over £146 million; but 
poe resources could be quickly eaten awa 

tween the re-purchase of the group’s steel 


interests (for which it received about £18.5 
million on vesting day) and an outstanding 
programme of {10.7 million for capital 
expenditure. And although, as was pointed 
out in a note on the company’s preliminary 


Years ended 
Dec. 29, Jan. 3, 


1951 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— é £ 
RE IR da St naanes ethos 11,271,269 12,308,594 
Total income. 4......¢sesseees> 12,046,147 13,510,908 
Depreciation oo... ccescdsenss 2,488,072 2,940,770 
OEE 68 eniis ces hdes dhceneee 6,059,782 7,031,757 
Bat preft. 0. oes cc eccecncees 8,996,903 2,627,720 
Ordinary dividends ............ 889,980 918,234 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 15 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,016,539 1,044,688 
General reserve. ............... 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Added to carry forward........ 719 Dr 12,258 


Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 15,954,392 19,270,471 
Net current assets............. 41,103,178 43,590,623 





ONE: 63, cus a wwe os das 15,910,795 21,300,334 
oe investments 14,818,628 14,677,037 

cis titean Coke tennheaeuet 4,378,051 2,916,081 
ORONO 5684.6 kde kiss case 29,674,752 33,105,481 
Ordinary capital. .............. 11,301,337 11,301,337 


£1 ordinary sfock at 47s. Od. yields £6 8s. per cent. 
* Including appropriations to capital depreciation re- 
serves (1951: £1,055,236; 1952: £1,355,135). 


statement in these columns on May 16th, the 
death of EPL will benefit the company a 
great deal, there is no assurance that trading 
profits in the engineering industry will remain 
at their present high levels. Indeed, Mr Jolly 
while pointing out that the subsidiary com- 
1 li home - rather — -_ 
those trading overseas last i already 
informed shareholders that Ya latter part 
of the year “several sections ‘began to feel 


the effect of customers’ decisions to drasti- 
cally reduce their stocks in trade.” This, in 
turn, reduced profit margins ; and, in these 
circumstances, the increase in the group’s own 
stocks from {15.9 million to £21.3 million 
cannot be taken simply as a sign of. healthy 
expansion in trade. 
* 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT. 
The Blue Circle group of cement companies 
is able to look back on 1952 as another year 
of steady expansion. Its directors have cele- 
brated this by raising the ordinary dividend 
from 274 to 30 per cent, and by deciding upon 
a capitalisation of reserves that will double 
the existing ordinary capital of £4 million. 
Last year, its deliveries of cement rose by 
over 700,000 tons to 7,400,000—the greater 
part of the increase going directly to the home 
market—and, despite a reduction in prices, 
profit margins in Britain showed a slight 
improvement. As cement prices have recently 
been raised again, these margins may look 
even more comfortable now. In all, the 
group received a total income of over £42.1 
million from the sale of its products and 
from its investments last year, and its trading 
profits “advanced from  £8,514,725 to 
£11,096,318. Another satisfactory sign is that 
these increases were achieved without adding 
any significant amount to the value of stocks ; 
but this, of course, was partly a reflection of 
last year’s reduction in prices. 

The annual address“of the chairman, Mr 
George Earle, exudes confidence about the 
future as well as good cheer about the past. 
At home demand is still outstripping supply 
and the group has had to import cement 
from the Continent—and then to sell this 
cement at a loss—to fulfil its delivery com- 
mitments ; but as there is no slackening in 
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overseas sales and as (in Mr Earle’s words) ing its trade with the shipbulding con- SECURITY PRICES AND 


overseas prices are “good,” the group iS cerns; overseas it appears to be attempting 

perhaps coaitiaie the Eircle on these losses to counter quota restrictions and exchange YIELDS 
on imports from the Continent. In any case control regulations by adding to its manu- ed 
the need to import cement may shortly dis- facturing interests abroad. It should be orem Gritish Funds | Price, po... Gaal 2 
appear when the group’s new kilns in Britain noted, however, that despite the plethora ‘ton, 7 a May | June} View 
come into production; in the consolidated of new import restrictions in many June 3 Stocks 













balance sheet expenditure on capital works in markets last year, the group’s export sales =) ~~ t 1955 ; 
progress is entered at £3,956,275 and out- were only fractionally below their record 99 245%, "52-54 998 ‘sa 
level of 1951. All in all, therefore, the 99-4) 98 . 24%, 1955.) 994, cae 
Years to Dec. 31, : ; . 1003 3°, 1960 100. 2124 
1951 1952. directors of International Paint ye had a “Sul 99 ae oe 315 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ i ory to tell than might have been : baa? Seal 210 3 
ys Trading profit. ........s--s2+s- 8,514,725 11,906,318 erent a te an eae _ rising, they  100H| 100% 1S. Funds, 3 ae ek 20 | 
is Total incOme.......+seseeesees B.Til.t3s Thao SAPCRTES 5 OM, id Bds. 34%, "54-56 soit 1} 
Depreciation ........28.sesse. 1.634.266 1.724.092 seem most unlikely to be able to extend their * Me ast it 22 
Ropteeses POSEN VES cess ees aoe Aeers traditionally liberal dividend policy to yet 49) i °54-581 101) | | a f 
ee ere . ’ , , : : ak , } 

Ne tas. tele 1'089.725 1634-282 another increase in the. dividend for the  20h&) 96) |W oan S% ‘35-59 100, 118 
Ordinary dividends ..........++ an ~~ current year. t - | ois > 910 

Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 27 ' 
General reserve. ......++.+e0nes 292,083 $25,500 af = 3 %, ae ot 94 2 4 
Other revenue reserves.'........ ’ , : 1 16 10! 
4 Added to*group carry forward. . 27,312 2,266 BRITISH INSULA T ED Ke There is 87 3 : | 924% r 313 in 
a = = a. hdmi aes “ee than a hint of nostalgia in Sir Alexander 10H} 98h [Pundg. 4% °60-90./ 994 99,/ ¢ ! S 
ixeG assets, i¢ss Gepreciation .. ’ ’ ’ sve ’ af 7s ivie ‘ > i y 
Net current assets.....00+..005 11'819,570 13,526,983 Roger’s review of British Insulated’s activi- 894) | 8 ee ot San ot 318 01 
7,753,535 7,788.627 ties in 1952. It was a year of records. The 1024" | 100f' (Victory 497 "20-76 -* 884) 3 a 
woes sw nat tae volume of production rose by 125 per cent, a 82 eee aes eet)! $19 oi 
4.000.000 4.000.000 the value of sales rose to £85 million, the %(aft."57); 914 8 OF 





7 £1 ordinary stock - Bd ad yields . cont group’s trading profits advanced from 8%) 77 24° 61) 814i 
i CS ee ee ee (7,966,464 to £9,423,182 and the ordinary iP) Guu (frees. 2p/piaft 75) 604 
standing capital commitments are estimated dividend was raised from 9 to 10 per cent. 92 
at £2,440,201. The low (but nof excessively But what Sir Alexander calls the recent “sub- $04) 76, |edemp. 
low) yield of 5.4 per cent on the £1 ordinary stantial falling off in the rate of intake of new cil or nk 
stock units at the current price of Llls. 3d. xd orders” means that these records will not be 87 8: shoe ie 9 
suggests that investors may be looking for- broken again this year. In these circum- eet | 823 (Br. Elec. 3% '74-17) 86 
ward to another increase in equity payments stances perhaps the most satisfactory feature li) 994 Br-Blec.43%'74-79, 1005 101 |, - 
soon ; and in- the back of their minds there of last year’s successes is that they have 994! 994 Br. Blec.44% cae aah 
is, perhaps, the longer term consideration enabled the group to replace its bank over- gry) 994 lpr Bie 34% °76-79 91 : 
that in these days of planning for public draft of £1,997,377 at the end of 1951 with 42 Te plBe Tpt. %y "18-88 atl st 
; 
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works, the cement manufacturers might not a cash balance of £3,492,308 at the end of 87 Be. Tpt. 3%, "68:73 879 87) 3 18 
be hit as hard as some other industries in any 1952. This swing-round was mainly due to 99%) 96%/Br. Tpt. 4% 72-77 97a*97;°//4 3 ™ 
future world recession. the receipt of £3,340,000 from last year’s issue 803 | 76h |Br. Gas 5% °90-95.| 80% 40) Z : 
e of ordinary shares ; but it was also helped by 95 ae Gas 4% 69-71) i 95) | 5 18 WO 
profit retentions and by the fact that, thanks %#) 87 eo ee a ee 
INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 0 a reduction in raw material prices, the —— ><a Wh He ve ee 
(HOLDINGS). The directors of value of the group’s stocks in a year of record oy dena ceed ti al ages a 
International Paints (Holdings) have set their trading was actually reduced by about {1 ~~ oe en 
shareholders a puzzle by deciding to raise the million to £21.3 million. There may now, 22 ; 
effective ordinary dividend from 174 to however, be some danger of losses on these Prices, Price, | Price, | Yield, 
20 per cent for a year in which trading profits st¢@-ks following in the wake of further reduc- Year. 1953 Ordinary May | June | Jue 
rose by less than £5,000 to £1,557,570. The tions in prices (particularly of copper). ‘ 3 . Stocks” “a 195 1953 
only reason for this decision that can be The improvement in the balance sheet has ons £ Sp cieactaect “ 
deduced from the statement made by the come at a time when the group is in need = bet Auahe Amn 20)- . ea 
chairman, Mr C. R. Petrie, is that the group’s of liquid resources to meet heavy future + 5% Ht 6 3 1 
factories in Britain were kept “reasonably commitments. In the first place, a special 81/6 | 73/6 jAssoc. F (j- | 75/- |5 68 
busy” last year—even though its trade loan of £2 million is due to be repaid not. {17/6 uty eee eae l/s | 5 te 
(particularly at home for sales of decorative later than 1955. Secondly, the group still has 21/44 19/- |Boots 5/ 19/6 | 20/3 |4m9 
and industrial paint coatings) was adversely 4 considerable programme of capital develop- 29/6 21/ ‘6 | 26/6 | TW 
affected by economies and some de-stocking ment to complete ; its outstanding commit- al ~ ae . . 2 : 
by ; ee ager oo ar itS ments are estimated at over £1 million, even eh 
customers, however, the group itself was thou 2.2 million was spent on j 66/44; 48/ : 4 M/S | 54/9 15 97 
careful to keep a tight rein on stocks in 1952; os gps < a eel on ee Se) ei | SOE 
and in the consolidated balance sheet the 1951 1952 2) sw we 38/6 2 6 
book value of stocks is shown to have risen Covsolidated earnings :— £ of 44/1b| 34/74\Cunard {1 35/6 | 6/6 (815 4 
Frading prolit.... ces¢s<casnees's 7,966,464 9,423,182 1l/T t ye) M/- | 16/6 (5 91 
Years to Dec. 51, Fotal income. . 6. 6 + sieve eens se'es 8,288,039 9,592,095 §2/- | 42/9 £1.....| 45/-* | 44/44, 71 9 
. Se 1951 1952 Depreciation .......+0+0.5se004 845,836 906,996 30/6 | 25/14 cenness] 26/9 | 28/3 5 6B 
We C — — ‘ srt ne ge ert ren en indice en eibuc tami uae 4,081,211 4,869,146 
‘2 Tod Geman: ST oalgegssa Worse? Orathary Aividenda "717-7" “Sseeoe SIRs Mia Sen ee lois 
Depreciation SONS She's én 114,397 127,031 Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 9 "10 31/ i 28/3 |Guinness 10/- ; 28/6 28 6 0 § 
Taxation .-......... ++» 791,628 — 904,556 Revenue reserves... 2. .0....465 1,938,013 1,834,692  42/ 36/6 |Hawker Sid 38/6 | 38/6 |5 3ul 
Net profit......:.++. es 571,979 . 528,731 Added to group carry forward.. 257,349 natn 49/3 | 41/6 limp Chem. /1. 43/3 | 4&3 6 ol 
Ordinary dividends 145.920 173,980 Consolidated balance sheet :-—~ : 57/63) 50/1 : eofll 52/6 | 53 7 10 lle 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 26 20° Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 7,946,634 8,902,390 $344 Ni $7lg 71; (6s 
yf Retained by subsidiaries ....... 573,228 449,281 Net current assets ............. 21,329,946 27,195,513 Tl/- 48 t on. £1. 57/6 53 6 10 3 
Ki Revenie FeServes <<. ¢. ceo. $5,000, 10,000. Stocks.....-.+-0¥-rcideecesses 22'269,037 21'293,002 | 7 
Ack O Carty forward......++ ; esis va an he bace es eaeuen 5 
pay gc —— jn seeb Ven ik tok ous — WUC. 5 eis sk bene 1,997,377 Vn “* au Lance, Catton as = 5 2 9 
« aes, m - we , Y . . NE WO ioc es bee 6 hae b Cgc 4 RROD ‘ i 5 3 
ee MOT Ss Hoi ee kee +5 ueeent 4,528 479 Ordinary ent soi ives gianse vote isaanan oa we caceeate MAR 30/6 20 6 ‘ 9 5 
’ ashe SLID “anata “tenses 6 ordinary stock at 36s. Od: yields £5 Lis. per cont. 62/8") S4/9 IP. RO. Del £1.) 54/6 | 55/0 1 ff 
nee Maneatis aes , 21215 | 258.169 account last year. Thirdly, since the end of “S| Sf nm | i 5544 
Ordinary capital.......-....... 1,069,000 1'603.500 last year the group has purchased the wire fon wine 
4s. ordipary share at 13s. Od. yields £6 33. per cent. and cable business of Phillips Electrical an 58/ boa i ag 
. _ Works in Canada. Lastly, in meeting the 8/84) 75/7 By | 83/3 6 04 
by-less than £100,000 to £3,054,692. This growing threat of foreign competition, the 62/9} 54/3 {lube Invest. 41) 55/3* | 55/5, 5 * 0 
has been accompanied by a slight strengthen- group may have to make greater efforts to ae = Ss . 9 51 
ing of the group’s liquid resources, meet the demand for extended credits from 28/44! 21/- aie | 23/6 (6 78 
So far—apart from the splash of colour its overseas customers. All these factors, 4/3.| 39/- OS 
a for the Coronation—there have not been any coupled with a falling off in orders, suggest 41/3 3 ial ie Set 
f encouraging signs that trade in paint is once that a further increase in equity ‘payments is 60/3 we ickers £1.....| 47/6 | 486 6 3? 
again improving. For the immediate future, unlikely. The yield of 5.55 per cent on the %/- | 4/3 53/3 M/- 518 


therefore, the group appears to be concen- £1 ordinary stock units, at the current price —————————_-—__|___- in) Vie 


trating its efforts at home on re-equipment of 36s., needs to be j in light __{g) Yield basis 105% Yield basis 15% : 
and technical developments, and on expand- this presumed stability Sividenda te t bal TH Ye ao ; a cox, "’ gs i 
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[ Statistical Summary | 


XCHEQUER RETURNS - 
veek ended May 30, 1953, total 
















































Fe ' The 

ordit evenue was 63,096,000, against 
om nenditure of £63,085,000 and issues 
te nds £360,000. Thus, including 
sink allocations ‘of £4,092,000 the 
deficit ued since April 1, 1953, was 
{45,8 ompared with a deficit of 
{81.¢ the corresponding period of the 
pre cial year. 

| [pea] ape |e [Wen 
April 1, | April 1, ] Week | Week 
Esti- 1952 | ended | ended 
mate, to. | ide i ner 
1953-54 | May 31, | May.30, 
1952 "| 1953 
£'000 

REVENUE 

Or I 
i 1782,250 
Sur 127,000 
Deat! 160,000 
Stamy 52,000 
Profits Tax & EPT 214,000 
Excess | vy 99,500 
Spec 

'tior , 1,000 

Inli 
Tota 435,750 
Cus 44,300 
Ex 680,480 140,664 | 139,270 21,360).22,245 
Tota! ‘ i i ; 

Excise 1724,780} 315,745; 314,432] 40 500 59,888 
Motor Dutie 69,000] 6,709! . 6,524 RSS 
PO (Net receipt 2,685 2,000! 4,200 700 DrI000 
Broadcast | nces 16,000 1,900 | 2,200 900 1,200 
Sundry Loins 25,000 2,083 [er cr da 
Misc 95,000} 14,525) 12.437 isa i92 
Total Ord. Revenue $368,215} 638,277 | 619,028} 71,198) 63,096 
SELF-BALA j 
Post Office 24,615] 33,300; 34,500 5,700) 5,800 
Income Ta PT } 

Refunds 3,300] 1,25a/ 1,138 14s) n 
Total 4596,130 672,829 654,666 177, 141! 68,907 


Issues Out of the Exchequer 


EXPENDITURE to meet payments (¢ thousand) 


DRD. EX? 

pot. & Mar 
Debt 

eayments to N. Ire 
land 


615,000 


95,917| 104,399] 2,654 2,576 











: 48,000} 5,841) 6,877) ... | 1,469 
ther Cons. Funds 10,000 778) 695 39 28 
otal 673,000] 102,536 | 110,971] 2,693 4,071 
bupply 5586, 286} 613,425, 549,835) 70,559 59.014 
otal Ord. Fapend, 4259,286) 715,961 | 660,806] 73,252 63,085 
Binking | 4,001, 4,092] 110 360 
4259,286] 719,962 664,899173, 362 63,445 
oat O 224,615] 33,300' 34,500 5,700 5,800 
Ref 3,300] 1,252; 1,138) 2430 Ooh 
ota 4487,201] 754,514 | 700,537] 79,305 69,256 
Afte reasing Exchequer balances by 
IOC AA , wc 
126,44 (3,550,353, the other operations 
r the ncreased the National Debt by 
6,8 {26,158 million. 
ET REC 


/EIPTS (¢ rHousanp) 
Nil 


— ma 





ET ISSUES (¢ tHoUsaxn) 
PT Ref a (Money) Act, 1952 
pon ind) Act, aa seston cade 

\ s Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2 
i946 and 1947 : Postwar 


BN ATI Ce 


4.400 


—" Interest accrued 
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CHANGES IN DEBT ({ rHovsanp) BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
935 | Ti ae 6.664 
% reasury Bills ...... . 
be 10,883 | Nat. Savings Certs. 2a00 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
gga pg et ~ Det Pook a JUNE 3, 1952 
Advances ........ 7,990 ae Bonds .. 2,262 | , 
t NOTES ISSUED:- Govt. Debt... . 11,015,100 
: Intermal........ we 3,623 ~ ae 1543,647,288 | Other ‘Govt 
Snes n anking Securities .... 1585,772,269 
19,808 12,947 Department 56,709,555 | Other Securities 700,921 
— | Coin (other than 
gold) . : 2,511,710 
Amount of Fid.— 
ec pibtaiaionalasie aeidlelatieleesinnaiiiaeneieianatingeanaesbiiiesnnecanty Issue ....... 1600,000 000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s. per oz. 
FLOATING DEBT (f mrtion) Sete. aiek. 356.823 
Total 1600,356,823 1600,356,823 
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May 31 | ae:e 1,484-5 
1953 
1,446: 
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| BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 498-7 | Capital ....... 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 334,959,439 
MOOG Sci Ke oss 3,510,761 Other Securities 18,332,351 
4, 562-7 | Public Depts. . 56,220,275 Discounts and 

Public Accts* 11,771,660 Advances... 6,520,000 

| 4.609- 3 H.M. Treas. Securities. ..... 11,812,351 
| 4,635-6 1 Special Acct. 44,448,615 
4,711-7 | Other Depts... 337,591,264 

| 4,713-9 Bankers... .. 267,081,533 Notes%....2.«: 56,709,535 

‘ Other Accts.. . 70,509 731 COM es fi ie 1,873,975 

. 4li, 875, 300 411,875,300 


Iwate) =a o3 
FESES 


PP PPP PPS 


oonese eS O9C 


On May 29th applications for 9] da¥ bills to be paid from 

June 1 and June 3 to June 6, 1953, were accepted dated Monday 

ak Wednesday to Saturday as to about 70 per cent at 

sg! 8s. 2d., and spemietons at higher prices were accepted 
full. 

offered on June 5th. For the week ended June. 6th the banks 

were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


Treasury 


NATIONAL SAVINGS (f rHovsaNnpD) 


eee eee eee ee) 


eee eee ee eee 


Net Savings :........: 


PO AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANKS 


» Net Savings... ‘ae 


Total Net Savings ..... 
Interest — certs. repaid. 


1982 | Mar. 
—| os HIaRES| tes 
2 810-0 | 1,569- 
Receipts into the aimee ” iB Lee 
(£ thousand) mn ot 4,406 
198,014) 185,082 | 13,066 -0| ' 
. | 1,200 ee 
5 . 4 3,500 , 0) a 
300; 9, : 1,000 ,039-0 | 1,462- 
j | 3,800 
} : 
296,314} 277,252) 32,344) 22,816 - 
175,081, 175,162} 19,140, 17,643| TREASURY BILL 


Totals 8 weeks ended 


: 
6,535 


11, 520 


13,105 
15,365 





iis to a maximum of {270 million were 


Week 
ended 





By Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ({ mitiion) 


| 1952 


— iprene 


| June 4 | May 20 


' 


1963 


May 27; June 3 





ISSUE DEPT. :— 
Notes in circulation. 
Notes in banking de- | 
partment ' 
Government debt and | 
securities® ....... 
Other securities .... | 
Gold and coin...... i 2-9 2- 
Valued ats.perfineoz. | 248/0 
BANKING DEPT. :— ; 


/ 
Deposits :— j 
Public Accounts .... 


Treas. Special Acct.. | 
Bankers 
CE i ig Sli i ced 
WE Goi i ck cckaee 
Securities :— 
Government ....... 
Discounts, ete. ..... 
COT sc ttniieces 
BEEN So andeksucoun 
Banking dept. reserve. 


1,420-1 | 1,523- ~4 11,543-6 


56-7 
|1,506-8 


248/0 


we 

~J 

“eg 
wen iw 


ts 


oe Boot 


“ Proportion ” 





capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 million to £1,600 million 
on June 3, 1953. 


* Government debt is {£11,035,100, 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


(1927= 100) 









way ’ ’ 
1952 1952 





182-4 
189-2 
228-0 
380-5 | 
190-3 


181-9 
190-1 
228-2 
375-8 
189-2 


Cereals and meat..... 
Other foods........-. 


wee eee eee teee 


I913= 100 .....++20+ | 305: 9 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold was 
raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per finé ounce on September 
14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised dealers from 
175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash prices during 
jast week were as follows :— 


4 
5 
§ 
0 
4 8 
296-2 1 0 
6 6) 5 
9 17-9 8 
7 6 3 
8 7 6 
i % % | 9 3 
ec ulies |. “93 7-1 5-0} 14-8 





a. ' c. a, a. 

ceeust 74-00 | 85-25 5 i 

MM aeee 74-00 | 85-25 | 162 6 ss 2 
ae ee Markets closed 162: 4 8? 14 
June 1...... 74-00 | 85-25 | 163 O | 88 0 
i cece | Closed | 85-25 | 162 2 6 0 
ies Mages «| 74-00 85°25 iso a eo 98 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 6, 1953 


CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


SHORTAGE OF STEEL AND SKILLED PERSONNEL RETARDS PRODUCTION 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF ORDERS IN HAND 


MR Jj. C. MATHER ON MAINTAINING COMPANY’S FUTURE WELL-BEING 


The ecighty-ninth annual general meeti 
of Cammell Laird & Company, Limite 
was held on May 29th, at Birkenhead. 


Mr J. C. Mather, JP, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 

Ladies and gentlemen,—Before proceed~- 
ing to the business of our eighty-ninth 
annual general meeting, I would like to ex- 
tend a welcome to Mr J. H. Bromfield, who 
has recently been goes to the board 
and therefore comes before you for election. 
Mr Bromfield braygs experience and quali- 
ties of mind which I am sure will be of 
great help to us in: che direction of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


I am glad to be able to report that we have 
again had a satisfactory year, and before 
going any further I would like to pay tribute 
to all those who have worked together to 
produce these results and maintain the repu- 
tation of the company, the managing direc- 
tor, the management, staff and workmen. 
Too much is heard these days of the two 
sides of industry, but it is only by real team 
work, such as generally exists in this yard, 
that success can be achieved. 


During the year Mr Bernard Jones, our 
secretary and Mr James Watters, our ship- 
building manager, were awarded the OBE ; 
and in the New Year’s Honours List this 
year, Mr Robert Smith, our head foreman 
electrician, received the MBE. I am sure 
you will share our pleasure at this recogni- 
tion of the long and loyal service which these 
gentlemen have given to the country and to 
your company. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning now to the accounts for the past 
year and dealing first with the assets shown 
in the balance sheet, it will be noted that 
whereas for some years additions to pro- 
perties have been more or less equalled by 
depreciation written off, thus stabilising the 
net total at about {1 million, the additions 
for 1952, at £178,000, are £90,000 more than 
the year’s depreciation figure. Two of the 
factors contributing to this are the inflated 
costs of capital expenditure and the suspen- 
sion, as from April, 1952, of the initial allow- 
ances on such expenditure. In spite of these 
adverse circumstances we must keep our 
shipyard well equipped on modern lines in 
order to meet growing competition, especially 
from abroad. The increase in trade invest- 
ments of about £40,000 represents instal- 
ments paid on account of two tugs (being 
built by us for local owners) in which we 
have taken a financial interest. Under cur- 
remt assets, stock in trade and work in pro- 
ress again show a substantial increase over 
last year, due to further rises in costs and 
delays in the delivery to us of essential com- 
ponents. A corresponding increase is shown 
in the total of instalments received on account 
of work-in-progress, 


You will remember that in my statement 
last. year, I mentioned that we-had decided 


to reduce our bank balance and add to our 
investments, and this is reflected in this year’s 
accounts. During the year, advantage has 
been taken of favourable opportunities to 
sell a large proportion of our long-dated 
Government securities and re-invest im 
shorter dated stocks. Apart from the advan- 
tage to us of holding the latter, an appre- 
ciable gain in the comparative market value 
of the stocks has, in fact, resulted, and with 
the improvement in market values since the 
end of the year a considerable amount of 
the book loss referred to in Note 1 on the 
accounts has now been recovered. The 
balance sheet shows a difference of about 
£350,000 between the book value and market 
value of quoted securities: since the end of 
the year with improved market values, the 
deficiency has almost disappeared. 


Turning to the other side of the balance 
sheet, you will notice that we have transferred 
the EPT postwar refund, which is no longer 
required, to a new capital reserve for the 
increased replacement costs of fixed assets: a 
transfer is also made to this reserve from the 
appropriation account in order to bring the 
total to £500,000. Further additions will be 
made to this reserve as circumstances dictate 
and as profits allow. General reserve has been 
increased to £2,150,000 by the transfer of 
£65,000 from appropriation account and 
£60,000 from tax provision no longer 
required. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account, the increase 
in trading profit is again due principally to 
the inclusion of a proportion of profit earned 
on work-in-progress, for the same reasons as 
those mentioned last year. 


The increased profit results in a _ cor- 
responding increase in the provision for tax, 
but we welcome the reduction in income tax 
made by the Chancellor in his recent Budget 
as a step in the right direction. It is a step 
—and we are told that it is part of a three- 
year plan—towards the recognition of indus- 
try, and the individual, as responsible people 
because it makes it a little easier for all of 
us t0 put on one side the savings by which 
alone the future can be safeguarded. It is 
strange that in this country the function of 
profits should be so misunderstood. 
should be regarded in part at least as a means 
of keeping plant and equipment up-to-date 
and so help to maintain employment. Al- 
though your company was not affected by the 
Excess Profits Levy, its abolition will be 
generally welcomed ; but I personally cannot 
raise much enthusiasm for the restoration of 
initial allowances. ‘They are, at best, a sub- 
stitute for the savings which industry t 


to be allowed to retain from its o rating 
profits, ys 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the year, after in 
appropriating £60,000 for depreciation in't 


value of trading stocks, amounts to (655,227 
and your directors recommend that approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of this sum should be 
paid to the stockholders, the remainder being 
put to reserve. Were it not for the substan- 
tial reserves. of the company, to which | 
shall refer later, we would regard 45 per cent 
of the net profit saved for the future as too 
low a proportion, but in the present circum- 
stances we believe that it is reasonable. There 
has been a general tendency to restrict divi- 
dends in the hope of restricting wags 
demands, but this policy does not appear to 
have had much success. Stockholders and 
workpeople alike should have as much return 
for what they put into the business as is com- 
patible with maintaining the health of the 
undertaking for the benefit of both. The 
dividend this year has been increased to a 
total of 15 per cent, a fi which your board 
hopes it may be posible to maintain for the 
next two or three years. In addition, a special 
bonus of 2 per cent, tax free, is recommended 
for the current year. 


ANALYSIS OF EACH £1 OF REVENUE 


Last year I gave details of the way in which 
each pound of revenue earned by the com- 
a is accounted for, and I think you may 

interested to know the equivalent figure 
for 1952. This year the increased cost of 
materials raised this item from 8s. 10d. to 
9s. Sid., leaving 10s. 63d. to pay those 
engaged in the business, put something on 
one side and pay the stockholders a dividend. 
Wages this year accounted for 5s. 104d. and 
overhead expenses and depreciation for 
2s. 2d. Both these items are relatively lower 
than last year, due to the inflated cost of 
turnover, The resultant gross profit amounts 
to 2s. 64d., of which taxation takes slightly 
less at ls. 53d., and the remaining 1s. 04. 
is divided between savings (54d.) and divi- 
dend (7d.). 


STEEL INTEREST 


The liquid resources of the company, 0 
which I have already referred, are, of course, 
being retained in that state pending a deci- 
sion in regard to the reacquisition of our 
holding in the English Steel Corporation. ! 
had hoped that by this time I should have 
been able to give you some information, but 
as you know, the Iron and Steel Bill has only 
just received the Royal Assent and the Reali- 
sation Agency responsible for returning the 
steel industry to private ownership ‘115 not 
yet been set up. possession of a substan- 
tial interest in a concern such as the [inglish 
Steel Corporation has. obvious advantages % 
a company of this kind. Until it is knowa 
what interest can be acquired in the English 
Steel Corporation, and upon what terms 
your cannot decide whether the fe 
acquisition of such an eo * desirable 
or not. «I very much hope that we § 

the information upon. which to — 
without much further delay, fo: 
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+. is decided, it is impossible to know how 
ook is available for other requirements. 


sAFEGUARDING COMPANY’S FUTURE 
WELL-BEING 


‘hatever may be the position in regard 
to ¥ iglish seek: or any other possible trade 
investments, you will appreciate that the first 
duty of your beard is to ensure the future 
well-being of the company. This means that 
provision must be made to keep the yard, 
with all its plant and equipment, im the most 
efficient and up-to-date state. Only by doing 
this will we be able to weather the economic 
storms which may be ahead. It is clear that 
beavy capital expenditure will be necessary, 
end in fact your board is already considering 

Jans for this. ‘These cannot, however, 
Faplemented immediately without interfering 
with the very full shipbuilding programme 
which we have on hand. The industry of this 
country, so far as one Can see, 18 going to 
be short of capital for manY years to come ; 
owing to good fortune or good management, 
as you like, in the past, we are more fortunate 
than most in this respect. It seems to me 
that it would be unwise to throw away this 
advantage and stockholders will, I am sure, 
realise that any future application to the 
public for further capital might well be very 
expensive and in any case would mean more 
stockholders to share in the profits of the 
company. The maintenance of the future 
health of the company is, I am sure, of more 
interest to the stockholders than any imme- 
diate distribution. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
AND WAGON COMPANY 


The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Company, Limited, started the year 
with a record order book but—owing to con- 
tinued difficulties with steel supplies—has 
been working under uneconomic conditions. 
Production has constantly been held up and 
the number of men employed has had to be 
reduced by some 800 since 1951. 


The value of deliveries has actually been 
higher than in any previous year, but this is 
rather an indication of the rise in costs and 
prices than of increased production. 


Most of the large wagon shipments were 
for Commonwealth countries and consider- 
able numbers of passenger coaches were 
shipped to Rhodesia, Ceylon and Egypt. To 
British Railways the company supplied 
bolster wagons for steel traffic, hopper ballast 
wagons, and a number of the new standard 
stee] coaches. 


OVERSEAS ORDERS 


More than 70 per cent of the value of 
orders at the beginning of 1953 was for 
export. The production programme for this 
year includes passenger coaches and goods 
wagons for railways in Africa, Rhodesia, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Egypt, the Sudan and Argentina, as well as 
for British Railways. 


The intake of orders has fallen off during 
the last three or four months, due very 
largely to the lack of purchasing power and 
exchange difficulties in a number of 


Countries. Foreign competition has also been 
increasing, 


In spite of these difficulties there are still 
many unfulfilled demands in the world for 
rolling-stock and big export opportunities 
exist. To take advantage of these opportuni- 
ues British builders will be faced with in- 
creasing demands for prolonged credit and 
some priority in steel supplies is going to be 
essential to enable them to quote satisfactory 
and competitive deliveries. 


Large shipments of “Olympic” integral 
America 


type buses were made to Sou 
from the Company’s Bus Body lle Out- 


put of chassis-mounted *buses also was main- 
tained for London Transport Executive and 
other public transport operators. 


SHIPYARD ACTIVITIES 


At out shipyards here in Birkenhead we 
launched nine ships totalling 67,170 gross 
tons and delivered eight ships totalling 69,744 
gross tons. One of these vessels, the British 
Crown, owned by the British Tanker Com- 
pany, Limited, is the largest tanker yet to 

built at our works, having a gross tonnage 
of 18,600 tons and a deadweight capacity of 
28,572 tons. We also had the privilege of 
constructing the Manchester Pioneer and 
the Manchester Explorer for Manchester 
Liners, Limited. These ships were specially 
designed and built for initiating a new ser- 
vice between Manchester and the Great 
Lakes, and were, in fact, the first British ships 
regularly to be employed between the United 
Kingdom and the ports of the Great Lakes. 


A from merchant work, we were also 
ee Oe ere oe Comes for 
the Royal Navy, and I am pleased to report 
that steady progress has been made on the 
fitting out of HMS Ark Royal. 


Our Ship Repairing Department has again 
been fully occupied, and repairs and refits 
were carried out on some 112 ships for both 
merchant owners and the Royal Navy. 


We were very pleased to be associated with 
the atomic experiment in the Monte Bello 
Islands, since the aircraft carrier Campania 
and the tank-landing ship Narvik were fitted 
out by us to enable them to take part in the 
Operation. We understand that both vessels 
gave a good account of themselves. 


Our greatest difficulty in 1952 was the 
acute shortage of steel and the fact that steel 
deliveries were at times out of sequence with 
the work we had on hand. In addition to 
this, we were also handicapped by a defi- 
ciency of skilled engineering personnel which 
has been common to most industrial under- 
takings in the past eighteen months. These 
difficulties had a retarding effect on our pro- 
duction, which we hope will be remedied. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As far as the future is concerned, we have 
orders on hand which should keep us busy 
for some time to come, and many of you 
will no doubt have read in the Press in 
recent months that your company has been 
entrusted by the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Company, Limited, with an order to build 
a tanker with a gas turbine machinery instal- 
lation. This, in all probability, will be the 
world’s first merchant ship to be propelled 
exclusively by this type of machinery. 


I have referred also to the possibility that 
difficulties lie ahead. Competition from 
abroad, both here in Europe and in Japan, 
is growing fast. Freight rates have fallen 
sharply, and as they fall the readiness of 
shipowners to commit themselves to building 
contracts diminishes. Already new orders 
are scarce. In the face of these facts, it is 
your Board’s duty, both to the nation, to 
the stockholders and to the workpeople, to 
ensure as far as lies in its power that costs 
are kept down to the absolute minimum. I 
very much hope that the trade unions and 
those responsible for the present demands 
for further wage increases will reconsider 
them in the light of this overriding duty. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. H. Bromfield, 
if Mr P. B. Hunter and Mr C. L. Mason, 

iME, were re-elected. 

The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company, was fixed, 
and, the other business of the meeting 
having been transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
JUNE 3, 1953 


CHAIRMAN: THE RIGHT HON 
LORD BLACKFORD, DSO, DL, JP 


Extracts from the Directors’ Report : 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured amounted to 
£9,008,230, being a slight reduction on the 
previous year. Immediate annuities were 
issued in consideration of single premiums 
of £385,983 and deferred annuities for single 
premiums of £405,968. 


The net rate of interest earned on the fund 
was {£4 5s. 5d. per cent and the fund 
increased during the year to £20,487,931. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE ACCOUNT 


A valuation at the end of the year revealed 
a surplus of £20,677, of which £10,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss. The 
fund at the end of the year after the tratsfer 
was {£2,949.069. > 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income increased during 
the year by £607,670 to £4,344,935. The loss 
ratio was 42.1 per cent, and after providing 
for unexpired risks on the usual 50 per cent 
basis the surplus transferred to profit and loss 
was {484,827. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income increased during 
the year by £766,729 to £4,635,791. The loss 
ratio was 55 per cent against 56.8 per cent in 
1952, and after a for unexpired 
risks on the usual 45 per cent basis the 
surplus transferred to profit and loss was 
£193,420. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to £1,508,917 
and the first year’s claims to 26.1 per cent of 
the premiums. {£225,000 has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss, leaving the fund at 
£1,899,187, representing 125.8 per cent of 
the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


After making full provision for taxation, 
including that on the profit for the year, and 
after transferring £258,000 to investment 
reserve and £85,756 to general reserve, and 
after providing for the increased final divi- 
dend recommended by the diréctors of 3s. 
less income tax (2s. 6d. in 1952) on each 
ordinary share and meeting the cost of the 
preference dividend for the year, the balance 
carried forward was £269,321. 


BALANCE SHEET 
The total assets of the company and its 


subsidiaries increased during the year by 
£3,644,387 to £42,896,740. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


The company undertakes the office of 
trustee, executor and administrator. 


Head Office : 
68, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


117th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
FURTHER REMARKABLE PROGRESS 
OUTSTANDING NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of The Northern Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held on May 27th, 
at Aberdeen, Mr George Francis Collie, 
MBE, chairman of the Aberdeen board, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been issued with 
the report and accounts : 


If an institution such as ours has one 
especial duty, it is to bring an informed 
judgment to bear on long-term policy, to 
build to a design without yielding to the dis- 
traction of passing events. Often in recent 
years it has seemed that there were few 
virtues, and fewer rewards, in taking the 
long view. Expedient followed recurring 
crisis ; thrift was frustrated ; and inflation 
made responsibility for other people’s money 
a thankless task. No peace-time year in 
recent memory has shown such marked— 
and such welcome—changes in economic 
conditions as occurred in 1952. Britain was 
again paying its way; the convertibility of 
the pound into dollars became a subject of 
practical discussion and no longer merely a 
pious aspiration ; a new sense of the value 
of money and savings has attended the re- 
birth of old faith in the virtues of monetary 
discipline and in the efficiency of the open 
market. 


These are developments of great signifi- 
cance, capable of exerting a profound effect 
upon the insurance business. We should be 
ungrateful not to welcome them, for in the 
long run nothing is more inimical to sound 
insurance business than the ever-expanding 
pressure of inflation and*the unceasing de- 
preciation of the value of money. It is, 
indeed, entirely salutary that these dangerous 
trends have been checked, even though they 
may not have been decisively halted. 


“PROBLEMS CREATED BY ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 


The economic changes of the past year 
have inevitably created special problems in 
the management of a great institution like 
the Northern. But for the exercise of the 
foresight to which I have referred, they could 
have confronted us with considerable embar- 
rassment. For example, the market values of 
the main classes of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties again fell last year, as interest rates rose. 
Bur you will be glad to know that the inevit- 
able depreciation which occurred to the 
Northern’s growing investment portfolio was 
relatively modest, and you will observe from 
the accounts that the aggregate market value 
at the end of the year was in excess of the 
book value. I think that shareholders will 
agree that this is a most satisfactory outcome 
for a difficult year. More important, how- 
ever, are the new opportunities for wise in- 
vestment that the new basis of interest rates 
has given us; in due time, they can be 
expected to enhance ‘the security that policy- 
holders and shareholders already enjoy. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


_ During the past year the Northern and 
its associated companies have made further 
remarkable progress. Every department of 
the Northern achieved new record figures in 
1952, and the company’s total income in- 
creased by no less than 20 per cent over the 
previous year. In the life department, the 
rate of expansion is dramatic: new life sums 
assured in 1952 jumped to £10,491,955, com- 


pared with £7,385,921. Our figures show 
the truly impressive increase of 42 per cent, 
whereas the total new business of all insur- 
ance offices in Great Britain in 1952 showed 
a relatively modest gain of about 5 per cent. 
It is gratifying to record such outstanding 
success in the life department, which reflects 
the greatest credit on the management and 
staff. 


Our. special pensions department is hand- 
ling a steady flow of new pension schemes, 
and its advice is sought in an ever-increasing 
volume of inquiries. If, one day, the law 
allows self-employed persons to provide pen- 
sions for themselves with tax advantages 
comparable to those enjoyed by employed 
persons, they will find our pensions depart- 
ment ready and eager to help them. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP IN 
RATIONALISATION AND INTEGRATION 


Service to the public must always be our 
first principle, and we have been anxious to 
knit the Northern group of companies more 
effectively together in this task. An impor- 
tant step in rationalisation and integration 
was taken at the end of last year, when the 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, ceased to transact new life assur- 
ance ; as a result the London and Scottish 
organisation now issues Northern policies. 
The necessary administrative adjustments 
have been made smoothly, and there has been 
no interruption to the flow of life business 
that the London and Scottish obtains. 


Other re-arrangements, which are purely 
internal in character, have been made to 
secure greater efficiency in the marine and 
motor business, From the beginning of this 
year the control of our own Northern marine 
underwriting has been passed to our 
associate, the Indemnity Marine Assurance 
Company, Limited, and a joint motor under- 
writing department has been established with 
the White Cross Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

The development of our widely ranging 
organisation throughout the world has con- 
tinued during 1952. We welcome in par- 
ticular the formation during the year of our 
new United States Committee, which will 
undoubtedly be of the greatest value to our 
interests in that important and expanding 
market. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


The fire account has yielded a profit of 
£727,183 ; this represents 8.3 per cent of the 
premiums, showing an improvement over 
the 1951 ratio, which was 6.7 per cent. Our 
claims experience was again generally favour- 
able at home and in overseas countries, 
we secured a modest profit from our fire 
business in the United States. 


In the accident department, the results are 
dominated by motor insurance. For some 
years past, motor business has been generally 
unprofitable, and there are continual diffi- 
culties in adjusting premium rates to the cost 
of claims, particularly in overseas markets. 
There has been some improvement in our 
motor experience, but not sufficient to turn 
losses into profit. It should be borne in mind 
that we conservatively set aside 50 per cent 
of the year’s premiums to cover unexpired 
risks ; this eminently desirable s i 
of the reserves places a heavy burden on the 
account, particularly when, as last year, it 
shows an expansion in premium income of 
more than 20 per cent. In these circum- 


stances the loss of £153,086 for the accident 
department as a whole makes a bette: com- 
rison than at first sight appears wiih the 

s of £162,852 shown for 1951. 

Marine experience in 1952 at first gave 
promise of an improvement on 195]. Burt 
there were heavy losses later in the year, in- 
cluding the Klipfontein, the Champollion 
and soon after the year end the disaster to 
the Empress of Canada—fine ships insured 
for Ss £4 million. Our propor- 
tion of such losses is bound to be costly to 
our hull account; meanwhile the cargo 
market remains highly competitive. The sub- 
stantial profit transfer of £434,377 from the 
accounts of underwriting years now nearing 
completion can be regarded as satisfactory ; 
it is lower than the record figure for 1951, 
but those results were exceptional as the 
chairman’s statement showed twelve months 
ago. I must refer to the great expansion in 
the marine business of the group ; premiums 
have increased to £6,558,981 and the fund 
itself now stands at the impressive figure of 
£7,833,177. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


These departmental results are brought 
together in the profit and loss account. To- 
gether with gross investment income of 
£801,845 earned by the shareholders’ funds 
(against par 475 for 1951) they produce a 
total profit of £1,837,644. Of this sum, no 
less than £1,303,974 is absorbed by taxation 
at home and abroad, leaving us a net profit 
of ean. which is £80,433 higher than 
in 


_ The weight of taxation lies heavily on 
investment income, severely limiting the net 
sum from which shareholders derive their 
dividend. The gross investment income of 
their funds rose by more than £60,000 last 
year, but after British and overseas income 
taxes have been paid, the net sum left is 
£395,586, an increase of less than £16,000 
over the net investment income of £379,946 
in 1951. Even this comparison is too favour- 
able, for it does not allow for the incidence 
of profits tax and excess profits levy. 


Shareholders may feel that this is a modest 
gain for a year of such outstanding progress. 
But it is right, in the view of the Board, that 
they should participate—to the extent that 
the security of the company and the depreda- 
tions of the tax- * permit—in the 
fruits of the Northern’s growth. Your direc- 
tors therefore recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 10s. making with the 
increased interim dividend already paid 4 
total distribution of 18s. per share. This will 
entitle the holders of the 6 per cent pariici- 
pating preference shares to a further dividend 
of 8s. 0.716d. per share, payable with the 
usual half-yearly dividend on July 1 nex‘. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT. AND SIAFF 


The expanding strength and high reputa- 
tion of the Northern and its associated com- 
panies rest in the hands of the men :nd 
women who devote their thought and «n- 
deavour to its service. To our new general 
manager, Mr T. W. Haynes, on eee ine 
primary weight of responsibility allen, 
and to the whole of the Northern tc: 
throughout the world—boards, managemen’ 
staff and representatives—we express our 
warmest gratitude and thanks. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
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THE DAILY MIRROR NEWS 
INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 
STRONG POSITION OF «DAILY MIRROR” 
MR CECIL H. KING’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of a Mirror Newspapers Limited 
was held on May 29th, at the Memorial Hail 
Farring Street, London, B.C, Mr € 

- chairman and managing direc- 


H. King, 

Tor, Sale 
As you have seen from the accounts, the 

net pl before taxation decreased by 

about £61,000 from £1,676,708 to 

£1,615,¢ the previous year having 


gs you | in outstandingly good ene, 


The position at the close of the financial 
year was quite substantially affected by the 
severe floods which in February did much 
our newsprint stocks at Purfleet, 
That m we received over £275,000 from 
the underwriters on account of the cost of 
some of newsprint which was definitely 


damage t 


rendered useless. This made our stock posi- 
tion lower than it would otherwise have 
been, and our cash position prettier. 

But the condition of the remaining part of 


t Purfleet remained uncertain. 
rcumstances, we thought it prudent 


Our STOCKS 


Te }, 
in the 


to regard this part as undamaged, and to 
provide ne £66,000 out of the year’s 
profits to write it down to market value. 
Now that more information has come to 


f- . 
ngnt, we 


anticipate that a substantial pro- 
portion of the written down stock will be 


found useless, and that its full original cost 
will consequently be recovered from the 
underwriters 

The figures reflect as usual the massive 


financial strength of your company. The 
being maintained ; the reserves 
carry forward are increased by £238,892, 
ll not harp on this theme, but give you 
a quick survey of the company’s business 
and prospects as I see them, 


LARGEST DAILY SALE 
Our s the foundation of any news- 
paper's prosperity, is running around 44 
mulion, the largest of any daily newspaper 
im the world and an appreciable increase 
on last year. In the course of the year a 


reorganisation of the editorial de t 
was efiected and Mr Silvester Selcaa ea 
editor for the last five years, resigned in 
January. It was with deep regret that we 
learned of the very sudden death in i 
of this sincere and distinguished } ist. 
We now have as acting editor Mr Jack Nener, 
with Mr Hugh Cudlipp as editorial director. 
The new arrangement is working well, and 
in spite of increased competition I am 
hopeful that we shall more than hold our 


Own, 


Rs are still printing on much the same 
ser that we had before the war, though in 
‘he interval our sale has nearly trebled. This 


i$ making it more and more difficult to 
publish cur paper—and in addition we have 
cased our premises at Back Hill to the 
Londor County Council for use by the 
London School of Printing, and they are 
Pressing us to vacate them. 

‘ Through an associated com a 

Case of 


a premises in Stamford 

Waterlox Station has bent sogulied, ‘sikd 

S our hope that we shall beable to operate 
prom there some time in the ing twelve 
months. We have had delays over i 
Hicences, 


Sut when we do i 
Paper there we shall have the ane. 
per printing plant in the world | 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The principal changes in the economics of 
newspaper publishing in the last twelve 
months have been a decreasing price for 
newsprint, larger newspapers, higher wages 
and more competition. At one time the 
resultant of these forces was that three of the 
national newspapers were losing money. As 
competition warms up—and with the advent 
of sponsored television which may eat into 
their advertisement revenues—it is hkely that 
our weaker sisters will be hard put to it to 
survive. 

Though I hope there is no question of 
Fleet Street returning to the ludicrous antics 
of the thirties, we have recently had two 
national newspapers offering motor cars in 
entry-free competitions as an inducement to 
the public to become readers. And it is 
well known that some newspapers make a 
larger profit from paid-entry competitions— 
so-called tests of skill—than they do from the 
newspaper itself. 


COST GF NEWSPRINT 


The most important single factor in the 
trading sheet of a newspaper is the cost of 
its newsprint and there has recently been 
a recession in the cost of this our raw 
material. It is still, however, over five times 
its prewar cost. Newsprint in this country 
has been rationed: since the early days of 
the war, but nowadays rationing affects very 
few newspapers. In a recent period only 
3 per cent of all British newspapers took their 
whole ration. We have not taken up our full 
quota for along time. 


The price is still high, but so is world 
demand, and it is not thought that the price 
will decline further to any appreciable extent, 
unless there is.a recession in trade in the 
United States. 


PAPER MAKING INTERESTS 


Your company, as you know, has large 
interests in paper-making both here and in 
Canada. Our great Canadian subsidiary, the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills of 
Quebec, paid the same dividend of $2 a 
share, but the profits were lower and only 
just covered the dividend. The decline in 
profits was due to two main causes, the sub- 
stitution of a premium for a discount of the 
Canadian over the American dollar, and the 
decline in general consumption and in the 
price of unbleached sulphite pulp of which 
your company’s ee is a large pro- 
ducer. The current ye earnings of the 

ian company are expected to be 
more than 50 per cent above those of last 


i 


Our other big paper interest is our share- 


holding in Albert E. Reed, one of the big 
five paper and board making companies in 
this country. The results of the past year 
are not yet available, but it is well known 
that the sharp drop in pulp prices involved 
all English paper mills in severe stock losses, 
and it is not to be expected that Albert E. 
Reed will prove an Demand in 
this country has now picked up, pulp prices 
have stab and current earnings are 
generally believed to be satisfactory. 
THE PRESS COUNCIL. 
For the last three years or so there has 
interminable discussions in which repre- 
S pert he tenet 


sentatives have played 


PAPERS LIMITED 
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seems to us an entirely unacceptable com- 
promise. It was mever very clear what the 
idea of this Council was, but as time wore 
on, it has evolved as a body on which the 
Mrs Grundys of the stodgy press will make 
disapproving noises at their gayer and more 
prosperous contemporaries. 


On the body as at present proposed, it is 
likely that the popular press, which numeri- 
cally is the press, will be represented more 
or less adequately by about five spokesmen, 
while their more dreary competitors, London 
and provincial, will enjoy the support of the 
remaining twenty. When this body comes 
into existence it is therefore likely that it 
will frown on “ sensationalism,” which usually 
only means big type, on pin-up girls and 
crime stories, while passing lightly over their 
own sins of timidity, snobbery, political bias 
and inaccuracy. Personally, I would judge 
that the Council is doomed to futility before 
it starts, and it was with that conviction that 
we voted against it when it came before the 
Newspaper Proprietors Ass¢viation. 


During the year a Defamation Act was 
passed which has slightly ameliorated some 
of the more flagrant injustices of the law. 
But still the relationship between the damages 
awarded in a libel action and the damage 
done to the plaintiff is hard to discern, and 
the element of uncertainty remains as great 
as ever. 


SPONSORED TELEVISION 


What may prove to be the biggest deyelop- 
ment of the past 12 months for your company 
is the decision of the Government to intro- 
duce commercial television into this country. 
We immediately applied for a licence and 
are in actiye communication with various 
people who may participate with us in this 
new development. 

You may recall that -your company is 
interested in a group of radio stations in 
Australia, and it is likely that there too 
commercial television will be introduced in 
due course. 


What steps we can take in this regard, and 
wher® is not too cleaf at the present time, 
but we feel that this great new force in 
instruction and entertainment is one in which 
we can play an effective part—and we mean 
to do so. In the public discussions on the 
subject it is often stated that the British 
public would not stand for commercials in 
its radio entertainment. . This, I maintain, 
is nonsense. The British public, like any 
other, prefers amusing entertainment to the 
dull kind, and the former is what commercial 
TV would certainly provide. 


It is interesting to note that our friends 
at 2 GB, the most popular Sydney radio 
Station, reckon to get about 30 per cent of 
the radio audience, while the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, the equivalent of 
the BBC, gets about 15 per cent between its 
two Sydney stations—the balance being made 
up by several commercial radio stations. In 
the United States, where practically all 
television stations are commercial, the news- 
papers are often part owners of stations 
which are highly profitable. Though it is 
only fair to say the worst American pro- 
grammes are the worst in the world, their 
best are the world’s best. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOUR PARTY 


At the moment the Labour Party is 
opposed to commercial TV, though it is 
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possible that if it were established before 
they returned to office, they would find it 
preferred by the viewer and would leave it 
alone. Their opinion seems a mixture of 
Socialist doctrine, Puritanism and a fear of 
the political bias of commercial programmes. 
It is natural that a Socialist Party would 
dislike seeing private enterprise re-entering 
any sphere that has been nationalised, but 
this argument cannot be considered very 
weighty. The puritanical outlook is presum- 
ably at bottom opposed to all entertainment 
and prefers the smug qualities of the BBC 
to the livelier indiscretions of the commercial 
world. It is likely that many of the radio 
advertisers would be anti-Labour, but doubt- 
ful if they would let their political bias seep 
into their programmes and still less likely 
that any such bias would prove effective. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS . 


However, I dare say you would like to 
know what are the prospects for your com- 
pany in the coming year, Your newspaper 
is likely to have another good year, probably 
not very different from the one just past. 
The same applies to the Sunday Pictorial 
and Reveille. Your paper-making interests 
are likely to do better than last year, and this 
is also. true of your interests in Australian 
radio and in West African newspapers. The 
Argus in Melbourne is still losing money but 
we have hopes of getting this great Australian 
enterprise into the black in the not so distant 
future. 


Clearly the excellent results of the past 
year could not have been obtained without 
the co-operation of all members of the staff. 
And I should like to close with a note of 
thanks to all our employees both here and 
abroad who are contributing to maintain 
this as the leading British newspaper enter- 
prise. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS) 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITY . 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
International Paints (Holdings), Limited, will 
be held on June 22nd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statemént by the chairman, Mr C. R. 
Petrie, for the year 1952: — * 


Our paint exports,for 1952 were only a 
fraction short of the record created in the 
previous year. Quota restrictions and finan- 
cial regulations continue to hamper the 
British exporter and in the past year there 
have been further increases in duties and in 
other restrictions which have made our 
trading abroad more difficult, particularly with 
the South American countries. For this reason 


~we formed recently in Venezuela Pinturas 


“International” C. A., a company to pro- 
duce at Maracaibo our requirements for that 
country. We hope that by the end of the 
present year this company will be in produc- 
tion and prove yet another safeguard to our 
world-wide trading interests. 


The Consolidated balance sheet records 
the total assets of the group at £7,772,069, 
comprising fixed assets of £1,364,124, trade 
investments at £90,471, and current assets at 
£6,317,474, whilst current liabilities are 
£1,988,995, leaving a, group worth of 
£5,783,074. Deducting the outstanding de- 
bentures of our Canadian subsidiary £66,176 
and the Minority Interests £797,926, there 
remains a sum of £4,918,972, representing 
the interests of shareholders of International 
Paints (Holdings), Limited, in the group 
undertakings, as compared with £4,449,100 a 
year ago. 
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TATE & LYLE. 


SUGAR DE-RATIONING 
LORD LYLE’S SPEECH 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Tate & Lyle, Limited, was held on May 
28th in London. 


The Rt Hon Lord: Lyle of Westbourne 
(the President) in the course of his speech, 
said: 

Sugar has been rationed for. thirteen and 
a half long years. But now at last it is to 
be freed. The Minister of Food has nego- 
tiated the purchase of a very large amount 
of sugar to supplement an ever increasing 
flow from the Empire. Together these sup- 
plies are adequate to meet the unrationed 
requirements at home and the remarkable 
increase in demand of the rest of the Sterling 
Area. Major Lloyd George has left nothing 
to chance; he has tackled the problem in 
such a way that rationing and controls can 
be swept away at one fell swoop and he is 
to be congratulated for his breadth of vision. 
The speed with which he is liquidating his 
Ministry has our admiration. 


LARGE INCREASE IN SUGAR 
CONSUMPTION 


Before announcing the derationing of 
other things the Ministry has been able to 
arrange that consumption will not increase 
greatly. This has not been so with sugar. 
The minimum average increase in consump- 
tion cannot be less than 25 per cent. The 
time of year and the possibility of a buying 
spate will temporarily produce an even larger 
increase. Obviously, therefore, if we are to 
avoid empty shops there must bé some 
degree of caution. The increases which took 
place on May 17th brought the rate of con- 
sumption approximately to what it can be 
expected to average when things settle down. 
Only a short experience at this level of dis- 
tribution while transport and other things 
adjust themselves to a temporary higher rate 
of working, should be necessary before the 
next steps are taken. 


Our own refineries, by good fortune—and 
if I may say so, by good foresight—are 
absolutely ready to meet the increased de- 
mand and any enforced delay will not be 
due to inadequate capacity. While continu- 
ing to do more than 10,000 tons a week of 
export, we have already stepped up home 
trade output by thirty per cent over January 
to March production. In July, when an 
extension to one of our London Refineries 
comes into operation, we can increase this 
to fifty per cent if the demand requires it. 


As soon as rationing is out of the way and 
the present restraints on trading are removed, 
the question of buying raw supplies through 
normal channels instead of by Government 
agency must be tackled with determination. 


THREAT OF NATIONALISATION NOT OVER 


I am not one of those people who believe 
that all threats of nationalisation are over. 
I marvel at the attitude of some industrialists 
who are most certainly vulnerable, yet who 
seem to consider that the best policy is to 
hide one’s head in the sand, hoping that by 
keeping very quiet indeed they will not be 
noticed. I have heard it gaid that one must 
not introduce politics into business. I fail 
to understand the amazing attitude that to 
defend one’s property against the despoilers 
is to indulge in politics. The same people 
advocate that we should wait until we are 
attacked ; the attack has already opened, and 
we have been amply warned that if the boys 
ever get back with a sufficient ae 

w 


. further large schemes for nationalisation 


be introduced. Now is the time 


= to make the 
people of Britain realise what nationalisatio, 
means—unhappy conditions under im. 


personal rule for the workers, bad servic 
inefficiency for the general ‘euiblic. teen - 
in loss of overseas’ trade and hizh 
for consumers. 


Following the practice of recent years, we 
have included with the report and accounts , 
statement showing the breakdown of the com. 

vany’s income and this will be widely pub. 
ished in cartoon form in tomorrow’s Pres 
I do feel, however, that it is important tha 
I should mention here that out of every {| 
of income only three halfpence went to stock. 
holders in the form of net dividends, a point 
which may be conveniently forgotten by the 
ignorant and malevolent who might desire to 
criticise the size of the profit figures, 


resulting 
er prices 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will, I am sure, approve of the step 
we have taken to bring the issued capital of 
the company more into line with the capital 
employed in the business. A proposal will 
be put to you later in this meeting to capi- 
talise £1,750,000 out of the sum standing to 
credit of general reserve and apply it in 
restoring the nominal amount of the com- 
pany’s ordinary stock units to £1 each. The 
capital now employed in the business has to 
a great extent been built up out of undistri- 
buted profits put to revenue reserves. 


On the basis of the balance sheet of 
September 27, 1952, total assets amounted to 
approximately £13,300,000. This compares 
with a total issued and loan capital of 
£6,394,000 which will become £11,144,000 
after bringing into the accounts the proposed 
‘capitalisation of profits of £1,750,000 and the 
increase in loan capital resulting from the 
recent issue of £3 million debenture stock. 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £95 MILLION 


In assessing the company’s present 
financial position we should remember the 
change which has occurred in the volume of 
the company’s trade over the last few years. 
In the year to September, 1947, the com- 
pany’s turnover was approximately 
£56 million, and at the end of that year 
stocks of raw and refined materials amounted 
to just over £4 million. For the year to 
September, 1952, the value of turnover 
exceeded £95 million, and stocks at the end 
of the year exceeded £7 million. The stock 
figure reflects the higher value of raw and 
refined sugar stocks consequent upon the 
higher price paid by the company for raw 
sugar purchased from the Ministry of Food 
from April 1, 1952. 


Although the total of bank and short-term 
loans was only £2,342,000 at September 27, 
1952, these two items had increased to neatly 
£5 million by the end of March, 1953, and 
trading stocks also showed a further increase 
at nearly £8} million. 

Taking all these circumstances into co- 
sideration, your directors came to the oi- 
clusion that it was_essential to increase the 


rmanent ae capital of the company 
by the issue of nie debenture stock. 
The debenture was for three million pounds 
issued at 98} and. bearing interest at +i Pe 
cent. The public and our shareholders found 
the terms sufficiently attractive to apply fot 
over one hundred million pounds. ; 

The report was adopted and the capitals 
tion of reserves was appfoved. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEW 
WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 

PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 

MR CECIL H. KING’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
Sinday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
vas held on May 29th, at the 
et | Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
Cc. Mr Cecil H. King, the chairman and 
ging director, said : 


You will have seen from the: circulated 
sccounts that the trading profit of your com- 
pany is somewhat down : the investment in- 
came somewhat up. On balance there is a 
drop of about £44,000 before taxation. The 


decrease in trading profit was partly due to 
the extra pages we were able to publish, 
larger newspapers being less profitable owing 
fo the price of newSprint. 

During the year the editorial side of the 
newspaper was reorganised. Mr Hugh 
Cudlipp, editor of the Sunday Pictorial, who 
‘oined the board during the yeat, was made 


‘director of both the Daily Mirror 


editorial 


and Sunday Pictorial. Mr Colin Valdar, 
assistant editor of the Daily Express, who 
was with us for some years during and after 


the war, accepted the post of editor and 
joined us early in May. 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 


os 


The circulation of a newspaper is the 
essential foundation on which all else depends, 
and | am sure you will be glad to know that 
your paper increased its sale by 200,000 over 
12 recent months and is now im the second 
place in this country and in the world. We 
are not, however, resting on our laurels and 
| hope to be able to report next year an even 
higher figure 
- 


The higher sale enabled us to effect a small 


increase in Our advertisement fate in 
February this year. In spite of this increase 
our columns are fully booked—perhaps 


I 
because Our 


still shows 


square inch per thousand rate 
a smaller percentage increase over 
prewar than that of any other Sunday paper. 


THRIVING NEWSPAPER INTERESTS 


As you know, your company has a large 
interest in the Daily Mirror. This interest 
was reduced during the year by the sale 
through the Stock Exchange of a million or 
so non-voting Mirror “ A” stock units. This 
was due to a desire to improve your com- 
pany’s liquidity and to enable us to take 
advantage of any opportunity for profitable 
imvestment that might be offered us. The 
Daily Mirror sale is up and has touched its 
highest level since the increase in price to 
a We as hopeful that this increase can 
¢ maintained in spite of increased competi- 
ten both from the rejuvenated Sketch and 


from our ever-brilliant and resourceful con- 
temporary, the Daily Express. 


Our interests include, as you know, a third 
main newspaper property in Reveille, which 
has grown since 1947 from a sale of under 
100,000 to something over 3,600,000. 
past year its profits were lower because of 
increased publicity costs. This was due to 
the lively efforts of ail 
and of Tit-Bits to 


eille has no cause for 
the measure of success which i coaeein 


or shall I say imitators—have had is 


evident from the circulation figures I have 


quoted, which represen increa 
550,000 on the yeae. ae ae 


RISING SALES IN WEST AFRICA 


In West Africa we , 3 
are now interested in 
thre Ws 
“ newspapers, The first acquisition was 


the Daily Times in Nigeria. This paper in- 
creased its price to 14d. during the past year 
and this led to'a temporary set-back in the 
sale, but now the sale is rising again and in 
March showed an increase of 2,000 a day 
over last year. The sale is now round about 
50,000 and that company seems to be on a 
steady profit-making basis. It is building a 
newspaper office in Central Lagos in three 
stages, of which the first is nearly complete. 


On the Gold Coast the Daily Graphic has 
come up from 3,000 to 41,000 in 2} years. 
It has given us great pleasure to welcome 
Sir Leslie M’Carthy, the distinguished Gold 
Coast jurist, on* the board of the Daily 
Graphic company. Sir Leslie also recently 
became chairman of the new Gold Coast 
ee one National Bank. Our 

pe that the Daily Graphic company would 
by now be earning steady profits has not been 
realised, though it got out of the red in 
two recent months for seasonal reasons. 
Here, too, building is taking place and here, 
too, I am confident that we have a fine 
investment that will improve with the years. 
Both in Lagos and in Accra a Sunday paper 
is being planned and this should hasten the 
day when steady profits are made. 


During the past year the Daily Mail in 
Freetown, the leading paper of Sierra Leone, 
was acquired. It had only a very modest 
sale, but this has increased under the new 
management from 1,200 to 5,500 and it is 
our hope that, when a suitable office has 
been built and the necessary plant has been 
installed, we shall have an interest in another 
West African newspaper able to’ hold up its 
head in the company of its flourishing con- 
temporaries in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
In each of these territories our newspaper 
has a sale greater than that of all other news- 
papers put together. 


INVESTMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


In Australia our main investment is in the 
Melbourne Argus, which was doing very 
badly when I reported to you last year. But 
since then there has been an increase in the 
newspaper's selling price and a reorganisa- 
tion of the management, and the outlook is 
a lot better. The sale has remained steady, 
in spite of the increase in price from 3d. to 
4d., and has latterly shown a tendency to 
increase. 

The Argus radio stations are very profit- 
able ; so 1s the job — but the main 

is still losing money. 


This is mainly due to the catastrophic drop 


in advertising revenue that set in early last 
year and which still persists. It is likely that 
this will right itself in the coming months 
and, if it s, the profit and loss account 
will _ be out of the red. In the 
meantime everything possible is being done 
to reduce expenses and expand the ertis- 
ing revenue: 


PICTURES IN FULL COLOUR 


Before we acquired our interest in this 


property the former board had ordered offset 


colour presses to feed into the newspaper 
presses. ee ee ee and 
les, we are now able to print 

ahi eee a Ar, and do so 
‘our times a week. i — 
has j h int _all o he 


= 
& 


ment 
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the newspaper-reading and advertising public 
of Victoria. 

Our other Australian investment is in 4 
chain of broadcasting stations, mostly in the 
state of New South Wales. During the past 
year and at the request of the Australian 
Government we reduced our holding in this 
group. A proportion of our shares were sold 
at a small profit to the Sydney Morning 
Herald and to several prominent Australians 
so as to bring our holding in this group to 
something under 45 per cent. The group is 
doing very well and made more money in the 
first six months of the current financial year 
than in any full year in its history. 


PAPER MAKING IN CANADA 


Our paper interests had a set-back last year 
but are now doing well. The profits of the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills were 
slightly over $2,100,000 after taxes last year 
and look like being more than 50 per cent 
better in the current year. The company is 
a large manufacturer of unbleached sulphite 
pulp, in which the market has been none too 
good. It has also entered the paper board 
business and has a capacity of about 21,000 
tons a year of various grades of board. It 
has now an: interest in a company making 
semi-transparent glassine paper and is 
always on the lookout for new opportunities 
for expansion. 


During the year the share interest of your 
company, and of the Daily Mirror, in the 
Gulf Pulp and Paper Mills was sold for 
£75,000 to the Amalgamated Press, and your 
company bought the shares held. by the 
Amalgamated Press in the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills. Our Gulf shares 
constituted a 30 per cent holding which we 
have held dividendless since 1920. The cost 
was originally £300,000 and some of your 
company’s preference shares were issued at 
22s. 6d. to pay for this unhappy investment. 
However, it was long ago written down in 
your company’s books to £1 so it only repre- 
sents the final end of a venture that did not 
come off. 


BRITISH PAPER MILLS 


Our other big investment in’ the paper 
industry is in Albert E. Reed, the big Kentish 
paper makers and converters. Like all 

glish mills they suffered severe stock losses 
last year but the company is so sound that 
you have every reason to hope that the annual 
accounts, when they are published shortly 
will still further enhance the reputation of 
this great enterprise. In the last year it 
acquired control of the Empire Paper Mills 
from Associated Newspapers -and this has 
enabled it to extend its interests in the fine 
paper field. The disastrous floods earlier in 
the year looked threatening at one time, but 
in she outcome no appreciable damage was 
done to any of the Reed properties. 


I hope this summary will give you an idea 
of the many enterprises in which your com- 
pany is interested. I myself have travelled 
over 50,000 miles in the past twelve months 
inspecting odie oe — nies of = 
group. n ma ppen in 8 
Saceniiel world but, as fat as we know how, 
we mean to maintain your company’s position 


as a partner in the largest and news- 
paper enterprise in this, or perhaps any, 
country. 
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During the year our relations with our 
employees have been better than ever and 
I should like to. take this opportunity of 
thanking all of them for their efforts, without 
which the results before you would not have 
been obtained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE CONSOLIDATED 
ZINC CORPORATION 


MR JOHN R. GOVETT ON CHANGED 
PRICE LEVELS 


The fourth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited 
will be held on June 25th at 37, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr John R. 
Govett: 

The trading balance for the year shows a 
severe decline compared with 1951 and 
reflects mainly the fall in the prices of lead 
and zinc. The net profit for 1952 amounts 
to £1,671,150, compared with £2,404,708, a 
reduction of £733,558. We are recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 2s. per share which 
will give a total distribution of 3s. per share. 
In all, the total sum retained by the group 
out of revenue and capital profits for the 
year amounts to £1,308,366, which compares 
with £1,747,302 in 1951, 


The year 1952 was one of disillusionment 
and disappointment to lead/zinc producers. 
Scarcely had the exhortations of both US 
and UK governments to increase production 
become less intense than high prices and 
restrictions of use began to affect consump- 
tion. -Current production was already in 
excess of current requirements at the time 
when the UK government decided to return 
these metals to private trading. This step 
presented a number of difficult problems 
particularly as it involved the question of 
government stock disposal. Unhappily it 
would seem that the measures to solve these 
problems were not as well contrived as they 
might have been. The price of lead, which 
in the UK was £131 on September 30, 1952, 
fell rapidly on the open market until it 
reached £73 5s: on April 23, 1953. In the 
case of zinc a similar picture can be shown ; 
the price on December 31, prior to the 
opening of the market, was £110, and a low 
of £63 15s. was reached by April 23, 1953. 
The resultant losses have been shared by 
producers throughout the world and must 
have totalled many millions of pounds. 


A SPLENDID ORGANISATION 


Our position has changed with much 
rapidity from one of great prosperity as a 
result of very high metal prices, to one where 
profits are greatly reduced and, indeed, can 
only be achieved with the utmost energy and 
efficiency on the part of all. None of you, 
I know, will accuse us of having been lavish 
in our distribution of dividends during our 
four years of existence, but equally do I 
believe we have had your full approval to 
the retention in the business of comparatively 
large sums of money ; these I can assure you 
have been--and will be—fully required, 
especially in view of the difficult times. which 
appear to lie ahead. 


I do not wish to conclude this statement 
on too gloomy a note, so let me add one 
word of a happier nattre—we have built up 
a splendid organisation both in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia, our properties 
are in first-class order and every opportunity 
ic being taken both in exploration for minerals 
and in the development of new processes 
which we consider will be of benefit to y: 
company. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES, PROFIT AND TAXATION 


BUDGET RELIEF WELCOMED 


MAJOR ALBERT PAM ON THE PROSPECTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Pressed Steel Company, Limited, was 
held on May 29th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Major Albert 
Pam, OBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr F. E. Cairns, CA, read 
the notice convening the meeting. and Mr 
T. Howorth, FCA, of Messrs Price, Water- 
house and Company, the auditors, read the 
report of his firm. 


The following is ‘the chairman’s s 
which was circulated with the report 
accounts : 


Ladies and gentlemen—From ‘the report 
of the directors and from the accounts for 
the year ending December 31, 1952, you will 
have seen that the results of your company 
have again been satisfactory. Our total sales 
have increased by over 10 per cent and our 
profit by £76,000; however, taxation has 
absorbed £112,000 more than last year and 
our charge for depreciation and obsolescence 
is higher by £87,000. Thus our net pos 
is lower by £123,000, but is still £802,849, 
after again providing £250,000 for the in- 
creased replacement cost of plant, machinery 
and equipment. 


Your board have decided to recommend 
to you, out of the profits for 1952, a transfer 
of £500,000 to the general reserve, and 
together with the usual final dividend of 124 
per cent, less tax, on the ordifiary stock, a 
Coronation year bonus of 5 per cent, less 
tax. This bonus will absorb £45,574, and, in 
addition, your directors have decided to mark 
the occasion by distributing a sum of £50,000 
among the employees of the company, based 
on their years of service. I feel sure that the 
stockholders will be pleased that the em- 
ployees, too, should benefit by a special 
distribution. 


THE FACTORIES 


As you know, our main activity continues 
to be the manufacture of motor-car bodies 
and parts, and nearly all this work is carried 
out in our Cowley factory, where over 9,000 
men and women are employed. We manu- 
facture at our Theale works all the com- 
pressor units for Prestcold refrigeration, and 
these units are assembled into the cabinets 
at our Cowley factory. The refrigeration 
business has been very difficult during the 
year, @wing to the many import restrictions 
in several countries and the heavy purchase 
tax in the home market. Fortunately, the 
latter was reduced in the Budget and the 
export trade also is better ; so I am glad to 
say that our refrigerator sales are again 
improving. 

Our Linwood factory, where we emplo 
about 1,650 people, is working to full 
capacity on the manufacture of railway 
wagons and agricultural machimery. We are 
also carrying out there some important 
Government contracts. Our total labour 
force is now over 11,500. 


The buildings, plant and machinery of the 
company in all three factories have again been 
well maintained, and we have this year added 
to these works fixed assets to the value of 
£1,100,000.. This represents profits of past 
years which were not distributed. 


MONEY PLOUGHED BACK . 


In my speech on the accounts of your com- 
pany for 1947 I gave you some figures to 


show how much money we had ploughed 
back into the business. At that date thes 
sums amounted to about £2 million, and, ip 
addition, approximately £1,600,000 had been 
provided for depreciation and Obsolescence, 
making £3,600,000 in the aggregate. The 
corresponding es at the end of 1952 arg 
as follows: £6 pares. gloushed back and 
represented by assets such as power pres 
machine tools, new buildings at Cowley, the 
factory and ; at Theale and the 
uipment of the factory at Linwood; 
£2,700,000 has been provided for deprecia. 
tion obsolescence and, in addition, 
£1,500,000 for the increased cost of replace- 
— of plant, Ra yg wageie and equipment 
ese figures in the egate co 
£10,200,000. ee 
In previous years I have given you figures 
to show how your company’s gross profity 
have been spent. This year, after paying out 
£5,987,000 in wages, salaries, pensions and 
National Insurance Fund Contributions, the 
profit before taxation amounted to £2,493,000, 
Of this, 67.80 per cent went in taxation, 
19.69 per cent was retained in the business 
and 12.51 per cent was paid in dividends, 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL STORES 


Our Lendon showrooms in Regent Street 
have been well patronised, and we have had 
good displays at the Motor Show, the Ideal 
Homes Exhibition and many other London 
and provincial shows. 


On April 25th I had the pleasure of 
declaring open the sports ground, which we 
have built for the benefit of our employees 
on land belonging to the company and 
adjacent to our works at Cowley. The total 
area is 32 acres, but we are as yet only 
using 24 acres; facilities exist for almost 
every kind of outdoor game. The ground 
was levelled and resown for us by Sutton 
and Sons of Reading, who appear to have 
provided an excellent sports ground, includ- 
ing a large bowling green, all of which will 

managed in future by the company’s 
Social and Athletic Chub. 


_On April 11th was held the second anaual 
dinner of the Company’s 25-year Club, when 
139 new members were given their badges, 
making a total membership of 230. 


Your board were greatly encouraged by 
the Budget, which was introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on April 14th. 
As to the future, we are hopeful but not too 
enthusiastic, because in this country we are 
still very much under the influence of hap- 
penings all over the world. Although we 
have had much more experience than most 
vet eemieg epoughe eumciliy fo move ide 
yet strong ially to move inde- 
pendently, or to give the lead to others 
what we consider to be the best and safest 
directions. 


FREER INTERNATIONAL TRADE NEEDED 


Our scientists and engineers have proved 
that we can produce aircraft and other 
apparatus of astounding merit; our work- 

are second to none in their a “3 
i an 


and constructive, otherwise we should not 
be able to pay heavy import duties on ouf 
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s and still compete with the local 
Pofacturer, and beat him at the : ok 
have little to be ashamed of in the in oe 
and commercial world, but we are told a 
too often how much better others are at Poani 
job—this is simply not true. But it = 
seem that freer international trade, w 
was the fixed policy of this country when we 
were the great creditor nation, 18 still a long 
way off. 1 should much like to see a quicken- 
ing in the plans for Dominion and Colonial 
development, particularly in the schemes for 
the production of those ¢ ties and 
foodstuffs which we must still purchase from 
the dollar area. Recent events have proved 
how necessary it is for us to be able to buy 
goods from countries which will accept our 
exports in exchange. 

Before I close, I would ask you to allow 
me to pass on to the management, the staff 
and all the er of the. company, 

herever they may serving, your 
for the efficient way their work has been 
conducted in 1952 and for the satisfactory 
results shown in the profit and loss account 
of the company. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted ; the proposed dividend was 
epproved, and the retiring directors, Dr 
q L. neh BSc, MA, Mr. R. T. Pem- 
berton and Mr Henry F. Tiarks, were re- 
elected. 





THE BURY FELT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


INCREASING HOME AND OVERSEAS 
COMPETITION 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Bury Felt Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on June 4th in Manches- 
ter, Lt Col A. Buckley, CBE, DSO, JP (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, disclose material alterations to 
those of the preceding year. These arise 
principally from the acquisition of two sub- 
sidiary companies during 1952. 


The consolidated _ trading fit is 
£313,913, as against last year’s e ate 
the parent company only) of £280,274. er 
adding investment and other income of 
4,6,880 and deducting directors’ and auditors’ 
remuneration, appropriations to depreciation 
and development reserve and amount 
written off motor vehicles, there is a profit 
{subject to taxation) of £290,884, compared 
with £254,741 for 1951. Income tax and 
pe tax are provided for at £160,496, 


ing £14,829 
<n * more than the previous year’s 


From the remainin balance 
your directors have” uetliaed ie eS 
8,648 in revaluation of the fixed assets of 
subsidiary companies. Notwithstandin the 
higher trading profit, this capitalisation leaves 
the available profit for the year at £101,740 
tome, £7,000 Jess than last year. A further 
er 0 i 5 
seIve to 1380600. RES, PS OS 


In order to clarify the 
£40,000 of the £43,055. depreciation pre 
viously sbown as a deduction from 
sets has been transferred to depteciation 
wad development reserve, the temainder 
ie to write down motor vehicles. - 
n and development. reserve 
&Dvears at £100,000. " — 


The liquid position remains: satisfactory. 
During the year, approximately £100,000 has 
been invested in fixed-term government 
securities and loans to building societies, and 
a further £70,000 of tax reserve certificates 
. purchased. In addition, cash resources are 
£448,548 compared with £503,909 in 1951. 

urrent liabilities, including provision for the 
recommended dividends, are 337,481. 
Revenue reserves and available balance of 
profit carried forward total £642,115, 


ACQUISITION OF SUBSIDIARIES 


All the issued share capital of the two 
subsidiary companies has been acquired. One 
is an important producer of felts similar to 
those manufactured in one of your company’s 
factories, the other a merchanting business. 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany, our consulting accountants, investigated 
the position and examined the accounts of 
both these companies prior to acquisition. 

The depreciated figure at which the manu- 
facturing company’s modern factory, plant 
and machinery appeared in its balance-sheet 
prior to the date of completion of purchase, 
was very much below the valuation made on 
our behalf by Messrs F. S. Airey, Entwistle 
and Company. In negotiating the purchase, 
recognition had to be paid to the current 
value of fixed assets and it has been decided 
to increase the book value of land and build- 
ings to the valuation figure. Plant and 
machinery remains at a figure substantially 
less than valuation. Your directors believe 
that this manufacturing subsidiary will be a 
valuable asset to your company. The factory 
is strategically situated and the management 
has been very successful for many years. The 
services of the directors have been retained 
under service agreements. 


The whole of the assets of the merchanting 
subsidiary are liquid. 


_No proportion of the cost of acquiring 
either company is attributable to goodwill. 
Of the composite purchase price appearing 
in the mt company’s balance sheet at 
£230,456, no less than £185,162 is repre- 
sented by the excess of cash and liquid assets 
over current liabilities. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Since 1948, when your company became a 
pore company, the annual ordinary dividend 
has remained at 3s. per share. During the 
intervening years, £706,651 has been pro- 
vided for taxation, £327,781 placed to reserves 
and £211,525 distributed in dividends. From 
reserves, £50,000 has been consolidated into 
preference shares. 


Your directors have decided this year to 
recommend an increase in the annual ordi- 
nary dividend to 3s. 3d. per share. They also 
intend to seek.the permission of the Capital 
Issues Committee to consolidate a further 
portion of the reserves into fixed capital. 


The past year has been somewhat difficult, 
and although your factories have been full 
employed far less overtime has been wathed, 
So far during 1953, similar circumstances 
have been operative. Competition, which 
was mentioned in the previous report, has 
— to oats both at a son ge 
seas. Fortunately, we are w i to 
meet this competition, but care wana economy 
in management are of greater importance than 
ever before. Our efforts are strenuously 
directed to this objective, but there are many 
essential’ items of expenditure over which, 
ee have little control under 
present tions. 


Your directors are jative of the 
efforts of the staff and Teaeeiek ie aoaenin 
and enhance the 8 position and 
reputation. | 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILMOT-BREEDEN 
(HOLDINGS) 


CONTINUED. HIGH LEVEL OF 
DEMAND 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) Limited was held 
on May 29th at Birmingham, Mr D. L. 
Breeden (chairman and joint managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review: 


Changes in trading conditions affecting the 
motor industry in 1952 have already been 
reviewed by the chairmen of the car manu- 
facturing companies. Reference, however, 
should be made to the two main factors. The 
output of the industry declined ; and it was 
necessary to reduce selling prices to meet 
increasing competition. It is considered that 
under these circumstances the results for the 
year under review are satisfactory, and that 
your company has been able to adapt itself 
quickly to the changing conditions. 

The year saw the completion of a large 
poms expansion programme, in which no 

satan £t telex lok taen ween a te 
plant and buildings. 

It is not easy to make a long-term forecast 
of future prospects, but the demand for our 
products continues at a high level. Further- 
more, there are signs that the decline in 
activity in the motor industry, which was 
a feature of the year under review, has been 
halted. Indeed, there is definite evidence that 
output is rising. Against this must be set 
the continual pressure for lower prices at a 
time when there is no corresponding fall in 
those basic costs over which we have no 
control, 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net income from all sources for the 
year of £575,378, after making the deductions 
shown therein. 


After taking off £406,023 for taxation, the 
amount available for distribution is £169,355. 


Dividends of £63,000 have been paid after 
deducting income tax at 9s. 6d. in the £ 
These represent, first, a full year’s dividend 
of £21,000 on the 5 per cent cumulative 
preference shares and of £16,800 on the 
20 per cent second cumulative preference 
shares, and, secondly, £25,200 for an interim 
dividend of 163 per cent on the ordinary 
shares. In addition, the directors recommend 
a final dividend of 25 per cent, less income 
tax at 9s. in the £, on the ordinary shares, 
which will absorb £39,600. After making 
these dividend distributions of £102,600, the 
balance unappropriated in the consolidated 
profit and loss account is £498,371. 


BONUS ISSUE 


The consolidated balance sheet shows an 
increase of £48,000 in the amount of 
£1,248,000 for issued capital, this increase 
being represented by the issue of bonus 
shares made to the holders of the ordinary 
shares during the year. It was intended when 
making this bonus issue of ordinary shares 
that it would result in the issued capital being 
rather more representative of the real value 
of the assets employed in the business. In 
further pursuance of this policy the directors 
are recommending that another bonus issue 
of ordinary shares be made. 


The report was adopted. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general 
aati: eee wee pee ee 
ine gay the creation of 1 ordinary 

of ee — in the same 
portions as the existing 1,152,000 ordinary 
hanes of Se. cack head. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Weodrow Limited was held on May 29th 
in London, Mr Francis Taylor (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, show an improved trading 
profit. In 1951 we suffered from the excep- 
tionally -inclement weather experienced 
during the winter months ; this, coupled with 
the effect of devaluation of the £ sterling and 
a spiral of rising costs, adversely affected 
many items not heretofore covered by rise 
and fall clauses in building and civil 
engineering contracts. 


In the year now under review we enjoyed 
in the main what may. be regarded as good 
contractors’ weather. It is important to 
stress the effect of climatic conditions in our 
business. 


This year the profit on trading before 
taxation, depreciation, etc, is £490,095, com- 
pared with £291,805 in 1951. After deprecia- 
tion, etc, but before taxation, the comparable 
figures of net profit are £241,191 against 
£90,958. The improved results are most 
gratifying, and present indications encour- 
age your directors to hope that the profit 
recorded for 1952 will be maintained in 
1953. Taxation on the profits has been 
charged at £177,500. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Our Construction Company had a success- 
ful year, many important works of a specialist 
nature were completed to the satisfaction of 
our employers. “The tunnel contract at 
London Airport is approaching completion 
and several additional important works on 
this site have been secured in competition, 
including the contract for the control tower 
and the passenger Handling building, two 
important contracts in value exceeding 
£2 million. This company is also engaged 
in the construction of power stations, 
factories, airfields, pipelines, bridges and 
opencast coal production. ‘ 

Housing.—Relaxation of many of the re- 
strictions placed on house building for sale 
has enabled us to enter this market ; many 
of the important sites we held wefe requisi- 
tioned by local authorities, but we are 
urgently seeking new and suitable land and 
efforts will be made to play our full part in 
this important sphere. 

Ballast Pits—Our ballast pits have again 
operated to capacity and due to careful 
selection of Ahese sites,.and the good quality 
of the products, should continue in full 
production until worked out. 


After reviewing the company’s widespread 
overseas interests, the statement continues: 
Our export company experienced a year of 
satisfactory trading. “Arcon” structures 
were exported in considerable quantities over 
wide areas overseas and are mecting a much 
needed demand. Naturally competitors are 
creeping into the markets, but every effort 
is being made to meet competition as and 
where it arises. 


You will, I hope, have noticed our adver- 
tisements—*“ Building for the Future.” This 
does not only mean erecti ildi for 
our clients but that we are endeavouring to 
train and build our personnel. We have a 
training scheme for young people. We are 
building our organisation and on a 
sound basis. “Building for the Future” 
will, I hope, be Taylor Woodrow’s motto 
for a long time to come. 


The report was adopted. 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth. annual general meeting of 
this company will be held on June 2 in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Andrew M, MacTaggart, circulated with 
the report and accounts for 1952: 


The accounts show satisfactory results. 
Although the gross profit at £438,333 is 
£97,003 less, in 1951 it was enlarged by final 
adjustments in respect of certain completed 
contracts. Provisions required for deprecia- 
tion and taxation are 7101,356 less while 
interest on loans is higher by £10,294. 


The consolidated net profit is £136,492 as 
compared with £140,485. The proposed divi- 
dend is 7 per cent on the ordinary shares. 


Current assets at £6,226,800 show a sub- 
stantial increase of £2,141,892 due to the 
larger volume of construction work on hand, 
chiefly on civil engineering work overseas 
and transmission line contracts in this 
country. This increased volume of work in 
hand is also reflected in the figure of 
£4,563,653 in respect of current liabilities. 


The main source of income of. this 
Corporation is derived from the engineering 
and construction ‘side of the organisation 
through Balfour Beatty and Company, 
Limited. They continued to be fully occu- 
pied during the year in handling a large 
volume of civil and electrical engineering 
work in this country and overseas. The 
results of the year under review, together 
with the amount of work in hand at the 
moment, compare favourably with anything 
we have achieved in the past. The two prin- 
cipal electrical engineering contracts on hand 
in the United Kingdom are those for the 
British Electricity Authority for construction 
of the Staythorpe and Carmarthen Bay power 
stations. Both these contracts continue to 
show good progress, 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, I am not going to 
attempt to prophesy what will happen in the 
Middle East. Our principal interest in that 
area is in Iraq, in which we have maintained 
the fullest confidence during the past twenty 
years, and I see mo reason to change our 
views. 


East Africa continues to develop and apart 
from the Mau Mau troubles in Kenya, the 
future looks good. We can only hope that 
those responsible for the ending of the 
present trouble will act quickly and effec- 
tively and re-establish confiderice among the 
various races affected. Malaya appears to be 
weathering the storm, and with the continued 
pluck and confidence of those in charge of 
our interests there we look forward, with a 
feeling of hope, to better times. 


I would add my voice to those of the many 
other chairmen-of public companies who have 
protested against the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion. Higher taxation is not the real answer 
to this country’s problems. ‘The answer is 
a simple one: economy in Government 
administration and increased output in indus- 
try. Both of these answers, in my opini 
can be achieved ; the first by a rigid ousiaa 
and the second by incentives in industry 
which will not be penalised by taxation, 

You will welcome the modest increase in 
the dividend recommended on this occasion. 
This, in effect, is a return to the rate pai 


z 


prewar, and, encouraged by results 
achieved, and by the nature and volume of 
in hand, the directors feel fully 


our in 
justified in ing this increase. 


o 
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__ SILVRO 
MANUFACTURING 


(Makers of “Bonsoir” Shirt; 
and Pyjamas) 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Silvro Manufacturing Company, Limited, was 
held on May 29th in London, Mr Manley 
Cooper (chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circy. 
lated statement: 


Although a larger turnover was achieved 
the margins of profit were on a reduce scale, 


thus accounting for the small reduction ig 
‘profits of £4,250 as compared with last year 


The net worth of your business has ap e- 
ciated from £217,764 to £225,853, 


With the expanding demand for your com- 
pany’s products, there has been an increasing 
strain on its manufacturing capacity. When 
an ity occurred of obtaining at 
very favourable price f premises at Crew- 
kerne, where you have a small unit, 
your board seized it,. itis hoped that by 
mid-summer we shall be in occupation of 
approximately 22,000 sq ft of space, which 
will give us necessary elbow room for any 
further expansion. 


The order book is full and, indeed, we are 


‘hard put to fill the demand which your com- 


pany’s new shirt with patented collar has 


created. Other new products are also show- 
ing satisfactory results. Our dollar earnings 
are steadily growing, as, indeed, is the whole 


of our export trade. 
Our stock position is good. 


While conditions are still full of difficulties, 
prospects for the current year «ppear 
favourable. 


The report was adopted, 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of the Auto- 
matic Telephone & Electric Company 
Limited will be held on June 19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state 


ment circulated chairman, Sit 
Alexander Roger, K: : 


The profit of the parent company # 
£850,570 shows a reduction of £321,411 com- 
pared with 1951. Although the volume of 
our sales and production was even higher 
than 1951 the profit on our trading opera 
tions was reduced by rising costs and more 
intensive i abroad. On the whole 
we consider that the trading results of the 
year are satisfactory. 

Dividends at the same rate as last yeat 
are proposed. The consolidated profit of the 
group amounts to 1,137,917 against 

1,545,399. Consolidated reserves total 


ing the roduction was main- 
wana te j ae Due to the continue: 
Government restrictions on the Post ont % 
ital investment programme, svpj!ics 
cheheie switching Sadgieeat to this 
customer were again severely limited, = 
con tly the emphasis has continuc 
Reapers ig oe ga 
After dealing wi progress of the sud- 
diary companies, — statement continues : 
We have a good order book ; but increasins 
turers in the export field will call for grcs't 
effort and pecucel ohae pam part of indus- 
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BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 


EFFECT OF SEVERE RECESSION 


twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Batish Enka Limited was held on May 
28th in London, Mr A, D. Carmichael, CBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: els 
sroup working profit of £289, com- 
dana 1,259,582 for 1951. After add- 
ing {882 profit on fixed assets sold and charg- 


‘1 106 is.terest paid, £268,877 for depre- 
ee buidings, plant and machinery and 
£10,378 for directors’ fees and emoluments, 
the operating profit is £10,487 ; after writing 
down stocks of raw materials by £103,743 to 
market value and providing £2,238 for taxa- 
tion, the loss for the year is £95,494, which 
compares with a profit of £419,415 for the 
previous year. 

The directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of a dividend. In 
view of the recovery of business which has 
taken place in 1953, and the fact that in the 
previous two years the company placed 
{£750,000 from profits to general reserve and 
the carry forward was increased by approxi- 
mately £70,000, the directors have decided to 
take £50,000 from general reserve and to 
recommend a dividend of 6 per cent for the 
year 1952. 

Capital and revenue reserves, including the 
carry forward, now amount to £976,598, 
against the issued capital of £1,875,000. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In my statement twelve months ago, I drew 
your attention to the severe recession which 
had spread from the USA and the Continent 
and was already at that time affecting this 
country seriously. This recession hit all sec- 
tions of the United Kingdom rayon trade 
and became very marked during the summer 
months of 1952. 


In the extremely difficult conditions, in- 
volving a low rate of production, the company 
during the year as a whole made an operating 
profit, but it was necessary to write down the 


stock of raw materials by £103,743 at the end 
of 1952. 


Some slight recovery in trade began in 
September and continued to develop steadily 
to the end of the financial year, The 
improvement has made further progress in 
1953 and in March, with the exception of 
the Breda Visada Factory, the company was 
back on to full production, and this despite 
the fact that the formerly important crepe 
trade was still practically dormant. It has 
always been the policy of this company to 
spread its deliveries over all the important 
sections of the various trades using rayon 
yarn, and we have taken full advantage 
of new developments in other directions 


to make up for the present slackness in the 
Tepe trade. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the future, it would be 
wnwise to prophesy, but it is worth emphasis- 
png that British rayon yarn is still the least 
Xpensive raw material available in the tex- 
tile industry of this country or anywhere else 

the world, and consequently the indus- 

» Using rayon yarn are able to produce 
attractive and well-wearing articles which sell 
at a low price, Rayon has put , light- 
hess, colour and serviceability within the 
tach of everyone. Given reasonably stable 
onditions in this country and overseas, we 
he company will be able to maintai 

ction a i 
wt cero nd a satisfactory measure of 


The report was adopted, 


E. POLLARD & COMPANY 


The forty-first annual 
E. Pollard & Company, 
on May 28th, in London. 

Mr H. Edward Pollard, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said: 

The trading profit was £183,322, as com- 
pared with £180,889 for the previous year, 
and we have increased this by an amount 
of £9,977 received from a Continental sub- 
sidiary company. After providing £97,918 
for taxation and transferring £60,000 to 
reserve, your directors recommend a capital 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent, free of 
income tax, on the ordinary shares. 


Taking the year as a whole, I feel that in 
results at any rate it has not proved unsatis- 
factory, and that at present we can look to 
the future with a little more confidence than 
in the past few years. 


The lead we maintain in the design of 
first-class shopfitting and the service we are 
able to give by having our own departments. 
for building construction, electrical installa- 
tions, signwriting, sun blinds and shutters, 
is well appreciated in the fact that we avoid 
the embarrassing and annoying delays on 
contracts that occur when outside contrac- 
tors have to be employed. 


In the Haskins factories, which cover 
130,000 ft, we have the substantial 
business of electrical lifts under the title of 
Hammond and Champness.. Our research 
and development with the fully automatic 
lift design has brought us to the forefront 
of the lift industry, We have a substantial 
contract book for the future. 


There has been a steady demand from the 
Morris Singer Company for steel door- 
frames, casements and other iron work. 


The report was adopted. 


eneral meeting of 
imited, was held 





LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


The annual general meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways, Limited, will be held on 
June 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, The Rt 
Hon The Lord Rathcaven: 


The number of passengers carried by the 
company increased during 1952 by 14 
milhon, or 4.5 per cent, compared with 1951, 
the total number being 328,193,891. Of this 
figure trams accounted for 278,153,405, an 
increase of 5,421,840, or 2.0 per cent, and 
buses 50,040,486, an increase of 8,638,530, 
or 20.9 per cent. The mileage run by all 
our vehicles amounted to 25,232,835, an 
increase of 1,916,837 miles, or 8.2 per cent. 


These increases in both the number of 
passengers carried and the mileage run have 
been made possible by the net addition 
during the year of 22 new closed trailers to 
our tram fleet and 22 new double-deck buses. 

Although the increased number of pas- 
sengers carried has resulted in an increase of 
revenue, the cost of operatgon has also gone 
up, especially in the case of trams. This is 
due to the additional mileage run and to the 
increased cost of electric power, track 
maintenance and repairs. 


After providing for all charges, including 
general and depreciation reserve, the year’s 
operations show a net profit of £69,739, an 
i of £6,219 compared with 1951. 
This profit, together with the balance of 
£52,555, brought forward from last year, 


gives.a total of £122,294. The ference 
dividend and the ordinary di of 5 per 
cent net for the year absorb £60,957, leaving 
to carry forward to 1953 a of 
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HALL TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Hall Telephone Accessories Limited, was 
held on May 29th in London, Major The 
Hon Oscar M. Guest (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presiding. 


The accounts for 1952 now submitted to 
you, show a net trading profit of £63,261, 
which compares with {£46,237 for the pre- 
vious year. Your directors recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, for 1952. 


We have been able to increase our finished 
work, with the result that our output for 
the year was considerably greater than was 
the case for the previous year. We have 
also been engaged in widening the basis of 
our business by undertaking a considerable 
amount of instrument work of high-grade 
character, both for Government departments 
and private customers. We have received an 
important order of this nature from one 
Government department. We have received 
continuing orders from the Post Office, which 
are keeping us fully occupied, during 1953. 


Our rentals department has again been 
active and shown expansion, a new activity 
being the hiring out of prescription stamp- 
machines to the hospitals in connection with 
the National Health Scheme. 


It is more difficult than usual to forecast 
the future in view of increasing competition, 
but at the present we have our fair share of 
business, which should enable us to maintain 
a satisfactory production during 1953. Our 
development department has been very active 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held on June 24th in 
London. 


The following is an extract fsom the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen : 


The accounts give effect to the changes in 
the capital structure of the Trust approved 
by the stockholders at the extraordinary 
general meeting on October 17th last and 
subsequently sanctioned by the Court with 
the object of eliminating from the assets the 
shares held by the Trust in Sumatra Tea 
Estates, Limited—which company has since 
been placed in liquidation—and writing down 
the book cost of certain other Indonesian 
investments. 


Gross revenue is £182,156, compared with 
£307,431 in the last accounts, which, you will 
remember, covered fifteen months’ operations. 
Taxation requires £74,033 and the allocation 
to general reserve £22,078. We recommend 
a dividend of 8 per cent, which will take 
£76,057. The amount brought in from the 
last accounts was {£149,313 and the carry 
forward will be £142,491. 


The investments figure in the balance sheet 
at £1,903,644 ; deducting the surplus remain- 
ing on realisation account, the book cost is 
£1,822,280. The value at March 3lst 
was £1,333,892, showing depreciation of 
£488,388 ; 48.4 per cent of our investments 
are in rubber, 30.7 per cent in tea, 3.5 per 
cent in other plantation products, 17.4 BF i 
cent in British Government and 
securities. 
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At the moment American industry is. using 
3 tons of synthetic to 2 tons of rubber. This 
will not last. Once the US Government 
divests itself of the ownership of the synthetic 
plants, and these pass ifito the hands of com- 
mercial operators, the real ‘cost of. producing 
synthetic will for the first time be established. 


UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
ro et was held on May 28th in 
_ondon, 


Sir Eric Miller (chairman of the company), 
in the course of his speech, said: The labour 
shortage in Sumatra eased somewhat during 
the year under review, making it possible to 
bring further areas of rubber into the tapping 
round. As a result, the crop rose to 
12,357,131 lb, the neon -Sguee 
since the war. 


The sharp fall in the price of rubber and 
greater activity on the part of the police led 
ty 8 et eS ee ee 
traffic in stolen rubber, but this nefarious 
trade has not yet been stamped out and there 
has been a serious recrudescence of illicit 
tapping on several of our estates in recent 
months. Alot of valuable young trees have 
been permanently ruined. 

~Several of the states continue to suffer from 
illegal occupation. This difficult problem has 
political implications, but that is all the more 
reason why the onged study which the 
Indonesian Gov t have been giving Z 
a general settlement of agrarian 
the territory should be translated into lee 
action. 


HIGHER GROUP PROFIT 


It is gratifying to see that the group 8 ome 
for the year before taxation was some 30 
cent higher than that for 1950-51. The oa 
that a fairly satisfactory margin was main- 
tained despite the sharp fall in world rubber 
prices is largely attributable to favourable 
forward contracts which I reported to you 
at our last meeting, and to the fact that an 
otherwise very serious increase in production 
costs was mitigated by the spread of overhead 
expenses over larger crops. 


The weight of total taxation remains 
extremely heavy. Adding export duties and 
other levies which are not apparent in the 
published accounts, to the amount we have 
had to provide for company tax in Indonesia 
and profits and income tax in the UK, we 
arrive at a figure of just under {1 million 
as this company’s contribution to natienal 


funds, almost the same as the corresponding 
figure in the previous year. This is no mean 
achievement. 


Subject to any. unfavourable developments 
of retroactive effect such as we have suffered 
under in the past, the current year, of which 
almost three-quarters have now claps 
should show a reasonable margin of profit. 
Output and sales of palm oil and kernels this 
year have also been satisfactory. 


It is not generally appreciated that 
employers in Sumatra by general agreement 
provide, free of charge, the basic foods not 
only for the workman but for his wife and 
children and issue textiles to them at well 
below cost. Thus any and every increase in 
the cost of caiieldianice is borne entirely by 
the estate owner. e workpeople have a 
40-hour week, and the holidays with pay 
now total 27 days per annum. Yet the trade 
unions are constantly raising their demands 
for higher and ever higher cash: wages and 
cash bonuses, probably hoping that the 
Department of Labour is not strong 
te call a halt to a process which is 
undermining the competitive power of 
nesian estate enterprise. 


The report was adopted. 


JOHN HOLT & 
COMPANY (LIVERPOOL) 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXPANSION OFFSET BY 
TEXTILE LOSSES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 


John Hokt & ny ‘Stee 
Limited, was held on y 29th in Liver- 
,» Mr John Ac Tak te chacan, tae 
siding. 
The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The sharp fall in met profits for the year 
is an indication of the very difficult trading 
conditions in which we have been operating 
in West Africa during the last Giteen sae months. 


Gross turnover continues to increase and 


textiles, and an over-supplied market re- 
margins on other types of ots 
low levels. 

For most of the year the tendency was 
for world produce prices to continue the 
fall which began in May, 1951, and it was 
not until towards the end of the year under 
review that a steadier tone became evident. 
Our purchases represented a satisfactory pro- 
portion of the total crop marketed. 


John Holt Line Limited had a reasona 


satisfactory year,.although the fleet pe 


of three ships only, so to peor the tonnage 


Profit. 
I hope to 


BE 
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from time. time. 
+o aa rading - Fesults for the current yent 







. some. parorenn t, 
I think, Took forward to. 3! 
Eremmalile le picture at oe ot of Augus, 


= mors to be very 
3 report we have 
some modest expansion of our busin. “$5 


The report was adopted. 


NEW BROKEN Hil 
CONSOLIDATED 


LOWER METAL PRICES AIrecT 
=. _ RESULTS 


ow, bu 
chi _— 





annual general meeting of 
it Consolidat ; 


New ed Limited will 
be held on June 25th in London. 

The following are extracts from |! 
_ lated statement of the chairman, M: ‘Tee 
Govett ; 

The profit for the year 1952, before tau. 


j 


compared with 
Per iibe ben ute 
realised for 
on and silver than in the previoy 
aed increase in costs generally 


The charge for 
efit of £55802 amounts to £260.70, leaving a net 
a nm of £61,004 

2 ei 


C tor The board recom- 
a total distribution of 1s. 6d. per share 
year. 


Ri ge gene company’s 
oa elias 7 239,922 tons, com- 
12,178 tons in 1951—making a 
oo production™ first commenced of 
over a million een expansion of 
fe reserves continues actorily with an 
inclusion of a greater amount of the richer 
lead lode. } total “OEE ‘eserves as at 
to 2,400,000 
10.6 per Gent lead, 2.6 ounces 
10.9 per cent zinc. 

The year 1952 marks an important stage 
towards the completion of the ten-year pro- 
gramme commenced in 1945 for developing 
and equipping the mine. Towards the clo 
of the year under review the hoisting of 
substantial proportion of the company’s ore 
through the new haulage shaft and its subs- 
quent treatment in the company’s own mill 
were commenced. We remain confident that 
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the mine will be the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in the world, it is hoped that 
the rarer ype of our programme may b& 
achieved without having recourse to further | 
permanent financing, some addition.! finance 
of a temporary nature will be required until 
we see some turn in the trend of metal 


markets and prices once again become more 
remunerative. 














THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited for the following appointments in the 
Department of Extra Mural Studies 

(1) Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations: 

(2) Resident Tutor, 

Salary for (1) on scale £1,200 to £1,350 per annum, and for (2) on 
scale £750 x £50 to £900 x £50 to £1, 109 —— on ee Poimt of entry in 
scale according to qualifications a oe allowance 
£20 per annum 0d child lenaetuetinn Bas per Ber, ani F.3.8.U. 

Applications (six nee) giving "ne qualifications 
and experience and the nameg of three ekerene, ld -be sent to 
the Secretary. Inter-University Council for Hi gher Education in the 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, .C.1, from on further particulars 
may be obta obtained, Closing date June 30, 1953. 





LANT ENGINEER required for large, light electrical engineering 
factory in London area. Must be capable of taking charge of 
steam, bulk electricity, Tr and main supplies and of organis- 
ing ail maintenance work with staff of approximately 125 Age 
30-40 years, Full membership of Institution of Mechanical or 
Blectrical Engineers or equivatent maaieation. Not less than five 
years’ ex: ence in redbenctbie ot —. This is 
will carry a four-figure 
experience.— Apply 
Electrical Industries, LAd., 


bury 
London, W.C.2, 


Avenue, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


ae cations are invited for the tion of LECTURER IN MORAL 
ae PHILOSOPHY. The salary will be within thé 


range , (Aust ) cost of livin 
adjustment (at May 1, 1953, £247 cahtes and £187 females), wi'!) ann 
increments . sub, to deductions under the 
State Superannuation com ng salary will be fixed 
according to the aaliticktions of the successful 
candidate. A tions, by —- of testimon ais and 
giving the names of three relerees should be orwarded to reach the 
eee not sian June 27, 1963. = addition oversea 
candidates are forward a copy of the applicati.n to th 
pn aga ag the jon of a of the atish Common. 
w Gordon uare, London b from whom 
information may be ed. Meh 


W. H. MAZE, Re: strat. 


nanage- 









offers. 


req e enera! 
ment post :with good potent! a Famponsible gencrs! ot 
accountant, etary, omist with extensive know! !:° Sf 
experience of g indy - prob .500.— Box 
DAPTABLE MAN tered Librarian, complet: oe 
(Economics) June, nowledge literature, ©* 
with indexes, July si, 1948, to date 
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WATER - ESSENTIAL FOR CIVILIZATION From the very beginning of civilization, the well-being of 





all peoples has depended upon the availability of clean, fresh water. Today adequate 
quantities of drinkable water are of increasing importance for domestic, industrial and 


agricultural activities. As this basic condition cannot always be met on the spot, the 


necessity often arises to build water plants at a distance from towns and villages for 
the provision of a piped supply. 

Here again, the unique features of the Mannesmann Steel Tube have opened up new 
oppocunities. That is why extended piping systems made up of Mannesmann steel 
tubes are being operated in so many areas throughout the world. 

Mannesmann design, manufacture and install: 

Long-Distance Water Transmission Lines, made up of 

Seamless or Welded Steel Spigot & Faucet Tubes 

Service Connections and Plumbing Systems 

Hydraulic Pipes and Penstocks, made up of Seamless or Welded Steel Tubes 


MANNESMANN-EXPORT cmon DUSSELDORF 
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NUMBER-SEVEN 


‘ Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 
atso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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Fly there in a big, comfortable, 


four-engined Clipper 


Pan American’s many services to the Continent of Furope 
are all operated with modern four-engined Clippers.* In 
these large, luxurious airliners, you get more room and 
greater comfort. You are looked after by specially trained 
cabin attendants, who serve you tempting meals or 
delicious snacks. And your flight crew, of course, has al! 
the skill and experience that Pan American’s history of 
pioneering has created. 

There are both First Class and ‘Rainbow’ Clipper 
Tourist services to many destinations. Ask your Travel 
Agent for particulars. 


Pan American, !93/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel : Regent 7292 


PAA —_— Pan America 


World’s most experienced airline 


® Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 








eae 


Bankers for 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 
complete international banking service ... letters of 
credit, collections, remittances, foreign exchange, 
even Travelers Cheques. 

So for your international banking needs, write or 
call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL T3YiVe2 ASSOCIATION 
BEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


538 branches in 330 California Communities 
Overseas Branches 


LONDON + GUAM + TOKYO + KOBE + YOKOHAMA © OSAKA + MANILA » BANGKOK 
Representatives in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world 
Bank of America (international Service) 40 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


(A wholly owned subsidiary) 
Branch DUESSELDORF 
Lendon Branches 


12 Nicholas Lane, 29 Davies Stree: 
Lendon, E.C.4, Leudon, W.1. 
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the world’s most advanced portahle 
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} 
the performance of a standard 


the advantages 
of the lightest portable 


Olivetti Lettera 22 


Weight 8 Ibs. 

key set tabulator 

personal touch tuning 

basket shift 

standard bi-colour ribbon 

stencil cutting device 

surprisingly speedy with the touch of 
an office typewriter 


Price £ 28.15.0d, 


Made in Great Britain by 
BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD 

10 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON W 1 
FACTORY: SUMMERLEE STREET GLASGOW E @ 












0 A lglg lb ac oF ins 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for-example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rpbbers, resins, 

varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRI Cate & WILSO | 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD. 49 PARK LANE» LONDON: W.1 
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Could ‘yout export more ? 
If you are seeking to increase your export 
trade there are many services which the 
Export Development Section of Lloyds 
Bank can perform on your behalf. Ask at © 
any branch of the Bank for a copy of the 

‘ booklet, “* Service to Exporters”. 


Le LLOYDS BANK @ 


look after your Export interests 























STANDARD BANK | 
or SOUTH AFRICA umrrep 


rs in South Africa to the United Kimgdom Government... Bankers to a 
roments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


{ 


Capital Authorised’: «> - = = « = -€15,000,000 
-apital Subscribed = = « = £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up = «© «© «  « £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - « - “ - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


‘LONDON WALL Branch — 63 Londén Wall, €.C.2. 

WEST END Branch —9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency —  Speersort, 6. _ 


| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, got ag TANGANYIKA, 
| ZANZIBAR AND: PORTUGUESE EAST. AFRICA. 4 
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‘THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. . Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which ‘is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(ncorporated with limited lability in New Zealand) 
















London Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.CA. 


Head Office : 
Wellington, 
New Zealand. 








Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) ; 
and Labasa (Piji) : 


Suva, Lautoka 
Apia (Samoa). 









FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


(Income Tax paid by the Society) 
£1-£5,000 accepted 


TEMPERANCE 


DENG: « ENT. 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
223-221, REGENT ST. LONDON. W.! 

PHONE REG.7282_ 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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DESIGNERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
ie » AND ENGINEERS TO 
uP = THE IRON AND STEEL, 
GAS, CHEMICAL, 

PETROLEUM AND OILS 

AND FATS INDUSTRIES 
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With over fifty years experience in the design, 
manufacture and erection of process pleas and 
equipment these two companies have expanded 
their business im every continent, 

The Power-Gas Corporation Limited have recently 


completed the construction of the largest fertiliser 


. factory in India and one of the numerous gas plant 


installations on hand is an extension to the largest 
gas works in the world. 

Amongst their other activities Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease & Company have been entrusted with the 
design and manufacture of twenty blast furnaces 
in the last ten years, including one at present in the 
design stage which will be the world’s largest. 
They are represented by subsidiary companies in 


Australia, South Africa, Canada and France. 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 


: 


__ ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
AUS TRA : 
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60,000 


AIR MILES 
| —— 









Qantas air networks link many of the world’s 
major centres of trade and travel. There are over 
60,000 miles of Qantas routes linking 21 countries on 
four continents with regular first-class services. The Kan- 
garoo service (in parallel with B.O.A.C.) from London to Sydney 
provides alternative routes across Europe, the Mediterranean and India. Only 
by Qantas can you fly the direct Wallaby route—Johannesburg to Sydney— 
and other exclusive services from Sydney to Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, 
New Guinea, Pacific Islands and (with TEAL) to New Zealand. 
All the way on Qantas routes you enjoy impeccable service and 
warm Australian hospitality. Over 32 years’ flying experience! 
Consult your travel agent. 


FERED AUSTRALAS INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in asseciation with British Overseas Airways Corporation and Tasman Empire Airways ktd 
Passenger Enquiries: 69 Piccadilly W1 - Mayfair 9200 
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EFFICIENCY IN VIEW 


d We invite you to pay us a visit on INTERCOMMUNICATION 


1. 





STAND No. 101/2 ia wriling 
df BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION Ss ear west 
communication, Desk-Fax sends 
» and recéives written messages 


=u between locations connected by a 
9 telephone wire, whéther in the same 
9] building or miles apart. Haridwriting, 
F4 signatures, typed matter and diagrams, 
4 are exchanged with equal facility, and 
y the highest fidelity. Anyone can operate 
Desk-Fax. The sender simply places his 
message around a cylinder and presses 
a button. Two minutes later a permanent 
facsimile of the message is reproduced at 


! BANDA SPIRIT ‘DUPLICATORS 
j B, & A SYSTEMS MACHINES 
At B. & A. CALCULATORS 


CROYDON 


* 
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An interesting union of old and 
new ideas in marine propulsion 
is provided by the ‘‘Farring- 
ford’’ car ferry, with its diesel- 
electric driven paddles. Such a 
combination has been found 
particularly suitable for this 
kind of work. The ‘‘Farring- 
ford’s’’ two diesel-electric 
engines are built by ‘ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’, who equip all kinds 
of vessels with main or auxiliary 
power units designed specific- 
ally for marine use. 


Rcicienciaglal 


The ‘‘Farringford’’, with a 
capacity of thirty cars and 
three hundred passengers, fer- 
ries between Lymington and 
Yarmouth. She is a familiar 
sight to motorists visiting the 
Isle of Wight and a source of 
happy memories to thousands 
of holiday-makers. 

Wherever electricity can play 
its part, by land, sea or air — 
in industry or the home, it is 
generated and adapted by 
*“ENGLISH ELEcTRic’ for the 
use of mankind. 


% 




































The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W:C.2 : 











